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OME say there is no ‘‘romance”’ 
in the gas business. To such 
we need only show the colossal 

growth of the industry from its 
meager beginnings to a position 
where it serves millions of people. 
We need only call to mind the 
strong men who have guided its 
development and have served the 
nation and the state as well as 
their own particular business. If 
we study it, if we realize its destiny, 
the gas industry spells ‘‘romance.”’ 
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Wanted: Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Gas Light Association 


Mr. Edward L. Rieha, 1601-1602 Lexington Building, Baltimore, 
Md., would like any member who has spare volumes of the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Gas Light Association for the years 1892, 
1893, 1894 and 1895 to communicate with him. 





Wanted: 1920 A. G. A. Technical 
Proceedings 


A copy of the 1920 Technical Section Proceedings of the A. G. A. 
are wanted to complete the file in The Engineering Societies’ 
Library. Association headquarters will be glad to purchase the 
needed copy from any member who can spare it. Kindly notify 
these headquarters if you have an extra copy which we can obtain. 
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A National Organization 


A national organization. What does that mean? Just what is it that 
makes it national? 

A complex question, the answer to which demands the consideration of 
many phases. 


The membership must represent the North, South, East and West. The 
directing body of the organization must carry representatives from these four 
points of the compass. And these same memberships, individual and direc- 
torate, must embrace every different phase of work directly or indirectly a part 
of the industry which the organization represents. Its membership must include 
the majority of this industry. Its committees must cover all branches of the 
work of the industry and their personnel must be geographically national. The 
work of the organization must be as broad as the term national is intended to 
convey. 

These, in short, are the evident things which make any organization 
national. 

But there is at least one other phase, not so evident, not so often considered, 
but equally vital. 

An organization may have all but this one and yet not truly be national in 
the strongest meaning of that term. It is an intangible thing, which, for a 
better term, we might describe as “a national spirit of work and cooperation 
and service.” It should closely approach the spirit of patriotism. Unless the 
organization possesses this, too, it has not fully realized the full meaning of 
“national.” 

And in this we are thankful to say, our Association does qualify. 


It would indeed be self-evident to anyone who had the good fortune to 
attend the recent Board and Committee meetings held in Chicago. Held away 
from Association headquarters, ninety-five men traveled from afar to meet in 
one place to give their time and services to the Association. 


It is such a national spirit which must be present before any organization 
can hope to be a truly national one. 
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Report II of the Commission* on Resuscitation 
from Poisoning by Manufactured Gas 


CECIL K. DRINKER, M.D., and WALTER B. CANNON, MLD. 


- This report has not yet been presented to the Executive Board for official 
action. It is being published at present im accordance with the Association's policy 
to put subjects of snterest before its membership for the purpose of inviting dis- 


cussion. (Eprror’s Nore.) 


LB PROBLEM of resuscitation from 
poisoning by manufactured gas pos- 
sesses far greater complexity than is of- 
fered in the case of resuscitation either 
from drowning or from electric shock. 
In these latter cases, as Henderson and 
Haggard (1) have pointed out in the 
first report of this Commission, the pa- 
tient is practically saved when respira- 
tion has been restored. There is little 
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or no question of effects which may ex- 
press themselves hours or even days af- 
terwards, Furthermore, these two com- 
mon types of accident are essentially 
acute. In drowning, for example, the 
heart may be experiencing the effects of 
acute asphyxia at the moment when ar- 
tificial respiration is started, but it has 
not been subjected to a prolonged period 
of gradually developing oxygen lack, as 
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may readily be the case in gas poisoning. 
Another important element in this latter 
type of poisoning is found in the fact 
that gassed patients may pass through a 
prolonged period of unconsciousness 
both before and after natural respiration 
has been restored. While in drowning 
there is, of course, aspiration of water 
into the air passages, the water which is 
not emptied out during the measures 
utilized for resuscitation is usually ab- 
sorbed rapidly and causes no damage. 
In gas asphyxia, on the other hand, there 
is considerable evidence of the existence 
of pulmonary congestion and of over- 
production of fluid in the lungs and the 
bronchial tree, and the presence of this 
fluid must be kept in mind when one 
considers the best sort of artificial res- 
piration to employ. 

Before making an actual examination 
of artificial respiration, the authors have 
felt it wise, first, to obtain knowledge of 
the current practice in resuscitation in 
the gas-producing industry of the coun- 
try and, secondly, to examine more thor- 
oughly than has been done in the past 
the clinical course of gassed patients 
who have received hospital treatment. 


Section I. Present Practice 1n Re- 
SUSCITATION FROM POISONING By IL- 
LUMINATING Gas 

After communicating with Mr. Oscar 
H. Fogg, Secretary- Manager of the 
American Gas Association, we sent to a 
group of seventeen large gas producers 
an explanatory letter and the following 
questionnaire : 

1. What is your present organization 
for dealing with gassed cases? 

2. How have the individuals in 
charge of this work been trained? 

8. Do you issue any general instruc- 
tions to foreman, etc., relative to arti- 
ficial respiration? 
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4. What equipment do you provide 
for your resuscitation team? Why has 
this equipment been chosen? 

5. If possible, forward records of all 
cases treated for gas poisoning by agents 
of your company during the past five 
years. It is important that these records 
include notes as to whether the patient 
was breathing when treatment began; 
how long the treatment continued; any 
details available as to the immediate and 
future condition of patients who re- 
covered. 

6. Forward any comments upon the 
resuscitation problem which have not 
been covered by the preceding questions 
and which you believe may be of service 
to the committee. 

The following firms received this re- 
quest for information: 

1. The Consolidated Gas ‘Electric 
Light and Power Company of Baltimore 

2. The Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company 

3. The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 


pany 

4, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company of Chicago 

5. The Denver Gas and Electric 
Light Company 

6. The Detroit City Gas Company 

%. The Georgia Railway and Power 
Company 

8. The Southern California Gas 
Company 

9. The Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 


pany : 
10. The New Haven Gas Light Com- 


pany 
11. The Providence Gas Company 
12. The Public Service Gas Company 
of Newark 
13. The Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York 


14. The United Gas Improvement 
Company of Philadelphia 

15. Portland Gas and Coke Company 
16. The Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation 

17. The Laclede Gas Light Company 
of St. Louis 

These widely scattered organizations 


may be considered to represent the ex- 
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perience of gas producers in this coun- 
try. All except one replied, and usually 
in great detail. 

In summarizing the answers received, 
it is possible to treat the questions to- 
gether. In all cases, one is impressed 
by the effort that has been made to place 
resuscitation upon a practical basis. In 
most instances this work is allotted to 
carefully trained rescue crews on duty 
in shifts so that all calls can receive im- 
mediate attention. Occasionally larger 
groups of responsible employees, headed 
by a superintendent and extending down 
through sub-foremen, have received 
first-aid instruction, the size of the group 
ensuring the availability at all times of 
someone competent to render assistance. 

If, now, we systematize the informa- 
tion received in regard to the method of 
resuscitation actually used, we find that 
in all cases the Schafer, or prone pres- 
sure, method of artificial respiration is 
taught. Whether or not the chief reli- 
ance is placed upon this method is an- 
other matter. Table I summarizes the 


situation existing prior to the publication 
of the work of the present Commission. 


Prone Pressure Group 


Seven out of sixteen firms rely upon 
manual methods to the exclusion of ap- 
paratus, The statements made are of 
interest : 


Chicago—“The only equipment pro- 
vided is an oxygen tank to use with the 
artificial respiration in case it is needed. 
This practice has been established be- 
cause a study of the pulmotor reports 
used by this office prior to 1915 did not 
show satisfactory results.” 

Atlanta—‘We have a pulmotor but 
have discarded use of this. We use the 
prone pressure method.” 

Newark—“The Public Service Gas 
Company has become satisfield that the 
Prone Pressure Method of Resuscitation 
is superior to any requiring mechanical 
appliances.” 

Portland—“We have used the pul- 
motor in a limited number of cases but 
our experience has not been sufficient to 
arrive at any definite opinion as to its 
merits or demerits. We are inclined to 
believe, however, judging from our ex- 


TABLE I 
Summary of the Immediate Method of Resuscitation employed by a Group of Representa- 


tive Gas Producers in the Uni 
Lungmotor 


Prone Pressure Method 
(No Apparatus used) 


States 
Pulmotor 


1. The Peoples Gas Light and 1. The Denver Gas and Elec- 1. The Consolidated Gas Elec- 


Coke Company of Chicago 


2. The Georgia Railway and 
Power Company 
3. The Milwaukee Gas Light 


Company’ 

4. The Public Service Gas 
Company of Newark 

5. The Portland Gas and Coke 


Company 

6. The Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany of St. Louis 

7. The Southern California Gas 


pany* 


tric Light Company 


2. The Detroit City Gas Com- 


y 
3. "The New Haven Gas Light 
Company 


tric Light and Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore 

2. The Boston Consolidated 
dhe we : 

3. The Brooklyn Union Gas 


Company 

4. ‘The Dosver Gas and Elec- 
tric a Company 

5. The New Haven Gas Light 


Com 
6. Tae Pectinans Gas Com- 


a The Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York 

8. The United Gas Im 
ment Company of Philadel- 
phia 


10wns both lungmotor and pulmotor but has never used them. 


*Possesses pulmotor but has never used it. 
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perience, that the Prone method of re- 
suscitation is superior to the use of the 
pulmotor or other similar appliances on 
the market.” 

St. Louis—“We formerly had a num- 
ber of lungmotors, and still have them 
but are not using them. We have dis- 
carded their use due to the delay which 
usually follows in the lungmotor reach- 
ing the scene of the accident promptly, 
and which is so essential to rescue work. 
We are thoroughly convinced the Prone 
Pressure Method of resuscitation is the 
best method, for the reason fellow work- 
men can, without any delay, or without 
waiting for mechanical equipment, im- 
mediately start to work on the victim. 
The use of mechanical equipment re- 
quires a trained operator, and also re- 
quires the equipment itself be kept in a 
100 per cent condition at all times, and 
we are advocating the use of the Prone 
Pressure Method in cases of electric 
shock, as well as d cases.” 

Milwaukee—“This company does not 
maintain a rescue squad though we do 
own and keep at convenient locations 
two pulmotors and three lungmotors. 
We, however, have never used any one 
of these machines in the several years 
that they have been in our possession . 
There is so much conflicting testimony 
that we have been very loath to put the 

uipment into use on our own responsi- 
bi ity.” 

Lungmotor Group 


Denver—“In all our plants, general 
office, and in the safety department, we 
have both the pulmotor and lungmotor, 
oxygen tanks, and special breathing de- 
vices. men are instructed to never 
use them except as a last resort. Our 
teams and men have been taught the 
tag pressure method and I fully be- 

that if this method fails to revive 
a patient, all the artificial devices will be 
of no avail. I have no faith in the lung- 
motor or pulmotor, but for the moral 
effect I feel that it is wise to have them.” 

Detroit—“The Detroit City Gas Com- 
pany makes use of rescue crews, the 
members of which are trained in the 
company’s school of instruction in the 
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mechanical handling of gassed cases and 
in the p of proper ventilation, 
etc. ; Boy: use of the Schafer 
method of artificial respiration, the use 
of the lungmotor and its accessories, in 
the administration of stimulants, and in 
diagnosing the effects of treatments ad- 
minist . We believe that the lung- 
motor is very efficient as a means of re- 
suscitation. Over a period of two years, 
not a single case has been lost where life 
was found to exist when we took charge 
of the subject.” 

Beginning in January, 1921, this com- 
pany has kept a record of the cases of 
gas poisoning which it has cared for. 
The list consists of fifty-six cases. Table 
2 indicates the character of the respira- 
tion in these patients when relief meas- 
ures were instituted. In two cases char- 
acter of breathing was not given. Of 
the cases not breathing when first seen, 
all three were pronounced dead by a 
physician either immediately or within 
thirty minutes. 

Table II 


po pay of Respiration in Fifty-four cases 
of Gas when found by Relief Crew 
Crews of the troit City Gas Company 


ight or 
ie aad Excessive Normal 
° 14 , 21 , —" 


Not 
augers 


Table III 
of Treatment in oy Sed cases 


troit City 

ight or 
Not Ditieatt Excessive Normal 
ees ss ei pane Be 


“er Sa tek 
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gen inhala- gen in 

tions in 1. tions in 17. 


Table 3 shows at a glance the treat- 
ment given under the varied conditions 
of respiration which existed when the 
patients were first seen. If gassed pa- 
tients are not breathing, they are dead or 
very nearly so, and the wisdom of rely- 


Character 
of Gas Po 
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ing upon the prone pressure method of 
artificial respiration without the neces- 
sity of waiting for instruments is at once 
apparent. The gassed patient who has 
stopped breathing is in even worse con- 
dition than the patient suffering from 
electric shock, since he has been sub- 
jected to a considerable period of anox- 
emia prior to actual cessation of respira- 
tion, and his heart is in no condition to 
stand further strain. Table 3, however, 
brings out the fact that most patients 
poisoned by manufactured gas are 
breathing when first seen. No patient 
who breathes naturally needs or should 
be given artificial respiration either by 
apparatus or manually. Apparatus is 
likely to oppose the natural movements 
rather than to assist them, which is not 
the case with the manual method. But 
even this method is contraindicated 


when the subject is breathing spontane- 
ously. The object to be aimed at is the 


displacement of carbon monoxide from 
the blood through the mass action of in- 
creased oxygen concentration in the 
lungs. 

The wisdom of the oxygen carbon- 
dioxide inhalations recommended by 
Henderson and Haggard in the first re- 
port of the committee is more than ever 
clear. The best chance for recovery of 
the fourteen patients breathing slightly 
or with difficulty is in natural or in 
rather deep breathing, with opportunity 
to get plenty of oxygen. Such a situa- 
tion is provided with greater certainty by 
means of oxygen carbon-dioxide inhala- 
tions than by any measures entailing 
positive pressure ventilation. 

A final point of interest is found in 
the number of patients who were breath- 
ing either excessively or naturally, These 


are cases of early or slight poisoning, - 


yet, it will be seen that the lungmotor has 


been used in six of them, a procedure 
which has no logical justification. The 
existence of a period of excessive 
breathing is an interesting confirmation 
of the experiments of Henderson and 
Haggard presented in the first report of 
the Commission. 

In twenty-one of the fifty-six Detroit 
cases the patients were unconscious 
when first seen, and certain of them 
were sent to hospitals. In four cases the 
breathing is described as hard, which 
means obstructed. All of these points 
are of importance to us. The uncon- 
scious patient, even though he may be 
able to breathe normally, is less able than 
is the conscious individual to protect 
himself against the possibility that mu- 
cus, saliva, vomitus, or blood may pass 
down the trachea and into the lungs. The 
frequency of pulmonary complications 
in gassed cases forms the second part of 
this report and the possible relation of 
positive ventilation to such complications 
is discussed. 


New Haven—The New Haven Gas 
Light Company instructs a fairly large 
group of employees in the prone pres- 
sure method of resuscitation and also 
possesses both a pulmotor and a lung- 
motor. In d to the condition of 
gassed cases when first seen, the follow- 
ing statement is made: “During twelve 
years’ — a with gangs . men 
engaged in gas mains and ser- 
vices, there pas Bs probably only five 
or six cases where the patient did not 
recover consciousness in less than five 
minutes. The largest number of cases 
(numbering possibly two hundred) have 
returned to consciousness in from one to 
three minutes. My understanding of this 
fact is that the patient has been more 
suffocated by the absence of oxygen than 
poisoned by the carbon monoxide of the 
manufactured gas, and as soon as re- 
moved from a gaseous atmosphere, if 
respiration had not been entirely sus- 
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pended, natural breathing was sufficient 
to return the patient to normal condi- 
tion.” 

The reasons given for utilization of 
the pulmotor and the lungmotor are: 
“The pulmotor was chosen because it 
provided an apparatus to use in extreme 
cases where respiration had practically 
been suspended, that would draw out 
of the lungs what air or gas was in them 
and would put into the lungs air that had 
been enriched with additional oxygen. 
It seemed to function under a pressure 
that (to the layman at least) was not 

eat enough to destroy the lung tissues. 

ter when the lungmotor was devel- 
oped, it was purchased as an additional 
equipment, that probably was better than 
the pulmotor on the ground that the 
quantity put into and taken out of the 
lungs could be increased or decreased 
(within reasonable limits) to suit the 
lungs of the patient.” 


The Pulmotor Group 
Eight firms possess and use the pul- 


motor. Upon reading their experiences 
with the instrument, one obtains the im- 
pression that the original purchases were 
made some time ago when the mechani- 
cal ingenuity of the apparatus, coupled 
with a most effective advertising cam- 
paign, seem to have recommended the 
pulmotor very widely ; and that its use at 
the present time depends largely upon 
the demand of the public for the instru- 
ment—a demand which, in turn, is fos- 
tered by the willingness of the press to 
print any item of news to which the 
word pulmotor is attached. None of the 
material received contained data demon- 
strating an efficiency for the pulmotor 
unattainable by the simple manual meth- 
od of artificial respiration. The follow- 
ing statement will serve to summarize 
the general attitude of pulmotor users 
toward the subject. 


Philadelphia—“We consider the Scha- 
fer Manual Prone Pressure Method as 
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now taught superior to any method in- 
volving mechanical apparatus, but have 
not had any experience to indicate that 
pe 8 later should be entirely done away 
with.” 


Summary of Section I 

The first section of the report may be 
summarized as follows :— 

1. Gas companies throughout the 
country are making earnest endeavor to 
provide the best means of resuscitation 
known to them. 

2. Seven firms employ the Schafer 
prone pressure method alone. Three 
employ the lungmotor and eight the pul- 
motor (two of these firms using both 
instruments). Of those using the prone 
pressure method, three have discarded 
mechanical devices for artificial respira- 
tion. 

3. The experience of the Detroit City 
Gas Company indicates that in most 
cases of gas poisoning the patients are 
breathing when first seen and that a 
large percentage are unconscious. 

4. These facts indicate the utility of 
the oxygen carbon-dioxide inhalations 
recommended by Henderson and Hag- 
gard in the first report of the Commis- 
sion. This method of treatment induces 
deeper breathing and avoids the possibil- 
ity of forcing fluid into the lungs and so 
giving a basis for a possible broncho- 
pneumonia, Inhalation of oxygen alone 
has rather wide employment among the 
gas companies and can be commended. 

5. The fact, as indicated by the De- 
troit City Gas Company records, that 
the most severely gassed patients are us- 
ually taken to a hospital indicates the 
necessity for an examination of hospital 
records in order to get data upon the 
final outcome of gassing and, in particu- 
lar, upon the frequency of pulmonary 
complications—a point which bears upon 
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the type of artificial respiration to be 
advised. 

Section II. Tue Eventuat Course or 
PaTIENTS PoIsONED BY MANUFACTURED 
Gas 

Seriously gassed patients do not pre- 
sent immediate problems in regard to re- 
suscitation when they finally arrive at a 
hospital. At this time they have practic- 
ally always begun to breathe, and they 
are brought in for care during recovery 
from a severe experience. It happens, 
however, that the subsequent course of 
such cases has a possible relation to the 
type of resuscitative treatment applied 
by rescue squads when the patients are 
first seen. 

The literature upon gas poisoning con- 
tains many references to pneumonia as 
a sequel, and to the existence of rales in 
the chest and of pulmonary edema as 
immediate accompaniments of severe 
gassing and especially of gassing which 
has occurred slowly. There are, how- 
ever, no statistical data upon the fre- 
quency with which excess moisture is 
found in the respiratory passages and 
deep in the lungs of patients poisoned by 
gas. If it should prove to be the case 
that gas poisoning is frequently accom- 
panied by moisture in the respiratory 
passages, the evidence might have direct 
bearing upon the type of artificial res- 
piration to be employed when the pa- 
tients are first seen. An examination of 
the literature has not disclosed experi- 
ments upon the question whether posi- 
tive ventilation can force infected ma- 
terial down the trachea and into the 
depths of the lungs. If this should be 
the case, and it is a subject for experi- 
mentation by the Commission at the 
present time, the bearing upon the use of 
apparatus such as the pulmotor and 
lungmotor is obvious. Both of these in- 


struments drive air into the lungs and 
whether they operate with a sufficient 
degree of force to carry infected ma- 
terial into the alveoli to form eventual 
patches of bronchopneumonia, merits in- 
vestigation. 

Examination of the literature dis- 
closes the fact that cardiac failure and 
particularly failure of the right side of 
the heart, accompanied by pulmonary 
edema, is frequently the cause of death 
or of serious danger in gassed patients. 
If apparatus for artificial respiration is 
used which is capable of increasing in- 
trapulmonic air pressure to an inor- 
dinate degree, it may well be possible at 
the height of the inspiratory stroke to 
compress the alveolar capillaries and 
thus raise the blood pressure in the pul- 
monary circulation. The unfortunate 
effect of such a situation upon a right 
ventricle already in a precarious condi- 
tion is obvious. Fortunately, this ob- 
jection to positive ventilation in gas 
poisoning is one which can be answered 
by experimentation upon animals, and 
animal experiments in which are utilized 
familiar types of artificial respiration ap- 
paratus, such as the lungmotor and the 
pulmotor, are, therefore, being under- 
taken and will be made public in a later 


- report. 


The literature upon gas poisoning 
lacks statistical data upon the frequency 
of bronchopneumonia as a sequel and 
upon the existence of lung findings in 
general. Believing the best source of 
such data to be hospital records, we have 
made an examination of the records of 
gassed patients in nine hospitals in Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia. The 
total number of cases covered in this in- 
vestigation is 860. The distribution, to- 
gether with the years covered, is given 
in Table 4. 
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Table IV 
Cases of Gas Poisoning in Boston, Philadelphia, and New York 


1906-1909 1908-1921 =e 


1918-1921 
Boston tipkia 


Phila- New York Phila- 
City 


220 
39 
26 

142 


13 


117 
81 
102 


98 .4° 
104.4° 


73 
17 
34 


124 

The data from the three cities were 

gathered by different individuals and the 

points covered were kept as simple as 

possible. The hospitals providing the 
material were: 


Boston—Boston City Hospital 
New York—Bellevue Hospital 
Philadelphia—Pennsylvania Hospital 
University Hospital 
Episcopal Hospital 
Presbyterian Hospital 
Hahnemann Hospital 
Jefferson Hospital 
Polyclinic Hospital 
To anyone accustomed to the elabor- 
ate records now available in our better 
hospitals upon such subjects as chronic 
cardiac or renal disease, the brief and in- 
conclusive statements which character- 
ize the hospital records of gas poisoning 
come as something of a shock. Occas- 
sionally full notes are found, but ordin- 
arily the patient recovers or dies without 


arousing significant interest. That gas 
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poisoning in man may be a profitable 
field for medical investigation does not 
seem to have been considered, and this in 
hospitals where less common and less 
dangerous diseases are receiving large 
amounts of study and attention. On 
account of the meager records available, 
we have confined our final analyses to a 
small number of the most pertinent 
items. A brief inspection of Table 4 
will serve to show that the items chosen 
do not, in the main, require great subtle- 
ty of diagnosis or great effort in record- 
ing. Where pneumonia has occurred, 
there has usually been a lapse of several 
days following admission to the hospital. 
The records improve in such cases and 
follow the usual trend that one expects 
in the description of an acute infection. 

The facts presented in Table 4 are 
strikingly uniform and bear upon the 
immediate problem of resuscitation in 
the following items: 
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1. 59.8 per cent of the gassed patients 


were unconscious on admission to the 
hospital or were reported as unconscious 
when found. 


2. 44.4 per cent were breathing rap- 
idly." Only in rare cases was the breath- 
ing very slow. 

3. The admission pulse rate was 
high, averaging 104 for the entire series 
of cases. 


4. The records show an average of 
6.4 per cent of patients frothing at the 
mouth; 17.4 per cent with rales in the 
lungs; and 4.5 per cent with pulmonary 
edema. 

. These findings were undoubtedly pres- 
ent in very large part when the patients 
were first picked up by rescue squads. 
It thus becomes at once apparent that re- 
suscitative measures in gas poisoning 


must, in large measure, be applied to un- 
conscious patients who are breathing 


rapidly, who have rapid hearts, and who, 
in a large percentage of cases, have ex- 
cess fluid in the respiratory tract. We 
have already commented upon the pos- 
sible dangers of positive ventilation of 
the lungs in conditions such as these 
figures show to be very frequent in gas 
poisoning. 

It will be noted that the percentage 
of pneumonias following gas poisoning 
is not high, The fact that fatal cases 
almost invariably show a rise in temper- 
ature makés it seem probable to us that 
some degree of bronchopneumonia must 
be present in nearly all patients who do 
not succumb immediately following their 
exposure to gas. The pneumonia in such 
instances is probably only a contributory 
cause of death, fatality being due, in the 
main, to cardiac and central vasomotor 
failure. Our table, therefore, tells the 
story of the severe and unmistakable 
pneumonia alone. Only by careful au- 


Table V 
Cases of Gas Poisoning in Boston, Philadelphia, and New York: Unconscious Patients Only 
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topsy reports can the full quota of pneu- 
monia be ascertained. 

A comparison of the figures obtained 
in our study with the findings reported 
by other observers is of interest. Gil- 
man Thompson (2) in 1904 made an 
analysis of ninety cases of gas poisoning 
occurring in New York City, and Lampe 
(3) in 1921 reported a series of 205 
cases treated at the Dresden-Johannstat 
municipal hospital during the years 1912 
to 1921. Only patients sufficiently gassed 
to become unconscious were included in 
these two studies. The mild cases were 
thus eliminated, and a somewhat more 
serious picture of gas poisoning is pre- 
sented than the figures given in Table 4 
suggest. ; 

Table 5 gives an analysis of the findings 
in the 514 unconscious patients in our 
series of cases and may, therefore, prop- 
erly be compared with the observations 
reported by Thompson and Lampe. 

The mortality in Thompson’s series 
was 18.8 per cent; in Lampe’s, 17.6 per 
cent; in ours ((unconscious patients 
only), 22.6 per cent. The first 54 of 
Lampe’s cases, occurring during 1912, 
1913, 1914 and 1915, had a death rate 
of only 5.6 per cent. During the 1916 
to 1921 period the mortality rose to 21.8 
per cent. The percentage of carbon mon- 
oxide in the Dresden gas during this 
same period increased as follows: 1913, 
8.4 per cent; 1914, 10.8 per cent; 1915, 
12.2 per cent; 1916, 14.3 per cent; 1917, 
16 per cent; 1918, 18.4 per cent; 1919, 
21.6 per cent. This increase in the carbon 
monoxide content of the gas offers a 
very probable explanation of the mortal- 
ity rise. 

Of our unconscious patients, 53.6 per 
cent were breathing at a rate above 26 
per minute, the average respiration rate 
for the entire group being 28 per minute. 
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Thompson reports that in his patients 
the respiration rate averaged about 30 
per minute. In Lampe’s cases the av- 
erage range was from 24 to 32, the rate 
being “seldom quite normal.” 

Thirty per cent of our unconscious pa- 
tients had a pulse rate, on admission to 
the hospital, of below 100 per minute; 
51.1 per cent had a rate of between 100 
and 120; 18.9 per cent had a pulse rate 
of over 120; the average rate was 107 
per minute. Thompson reports marked 
acceleration of the pulse. The count 
was seldom below 120 and frequently 
reached 136 to 140. Lampe reports a 
pulse rate of 140 and above in the se- 
vere cases, and a tachycardia (no rate 
specified) in the less serious ones. 

Thompson observed an elevation of 
the temperature in almost all of his pa- 
tients. In eight cases there was a pre- 
liminary fall. Lampe reports that in 
most cases the temperature did not rise 
above 38 deg. C. (100.4 deg. F.) though 
occasionally it reached 40 deg. C. (104 
deg. F.). Of our patients, 17.5 per cent 
were admitted with a temperature below 
97 deg. F.; in 44.2 per cent, the admis- 
sion temperature ranged between 97 deg. 
and 99 deg. ; in 38.3 per cent, the temper- 
ature was above 99 deg. 

In discussing the lung findings, 
Thompson says, “Occasional sequelae 
are bronchitis, broncho and lobar pneu- 
monia.” Later he says, “It was a sur- 
prise to the writer that bronchopneu- 
monia, or other definite pulmonary les- 
ion, is not more constantly an outcome 
of fatal gas poisoning, but in only three 
of the twelve autopsies was broncho- 
pneumonia observed.” The lung find- 
ings, however, in the twelve autopsies 
which he reports showed normal lungs 
in only 25 per cent of cases. The autopsy 
findings were as follows: normal, 2 
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cases; normal, except for a few miliary 
tubercles, 1 case; congestion (complete), 
1 case; congestion and edema (com- 
plete), 3 cases; congestion and edema in 
partial areas, 5 cases; emphysema (par- 
tial and compensatory), 4 cases; atelec- 
tasis (partial), 2 cases; bronchopneu- 
monia, 3 cases. There is no mention of 
physical examinations of the lungs of 
patients who recovered, so we have no 
means of judging the incidence of tran- 
sient lung changes in Thompson’s cases. 

The lung findings reported by Lampe 
were the frequent occurrence of bronchi- 
tis, 1 case of edema (with frothy spu- 
tum), 10 cases of bronchopneumonia, 2 
cases of pleuritis without bronchopneu- 
monia, 7 cases of hypostatic pneumonia, 
4 cases of aspiration pneumonia, and 2 
cases of gangrene of the lungs—a total 
of 12.7 per cent of cases with lung in- 
volvement, exclusive of the cases of 
bronchitis. 

Of our unconscious patients, 20.5 per 
cent had rales; 7.2 per cent, edema; and 
9.4 per cent, pneumonia—a total of 37.2 
per cent with abnormal moisture in lungs. 


Summary of Section II 

An examination of hospital records in 
three representative eastern cities shows: 

1. An average death rate of 14.5 per 
cent of cases which have passed beyond 
the stage of first-aid treatment and have 
become hospital patients. 

2. A high average pulse rate. 

3. A group comprising 27.8 per cent 
of the total number studied who have 
undue moisture in the lungs. 


Conclusions 
1. No evidence has been obtained 


from representative gas companies 
which indicates that either the lungmotor 
or the pulmotor is superior to the man- 
ual prone pressure method of artificial 
respiration. 


2. The evidence obtained leads to the 
conclusion that if apparatus is to be em- 
ployed to supplement this simple method 
of artificial respiration, it should be in 
the form of some device to provide in- 
halation of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
as recommended by Henderson and 
Haggard. 

3. Evidence gathered from hospital 
records indicates that in gas poisoning 
any method of artificial respiration 
which drives air by positive pressure in- 
to the lungs may be a source of danger 
to the patients treated. Devices such as 
the pulmotor and lungmotor operate in 
this way and consequently would seem 
to require further investigation before 
being recommended for use in gas 
poisoning. 

4. Owing to the fact that other physi- 
ological factors enter the problem of ar- 
tificial respiration in gassing, the Com- 
mission has undertaken a series of ex- 
periments upon further phases of the 
problem and will offer final recommen- 
dations at a later date, At the present 
time, the best directions for rescue crews 
are those already given by Henderson 
and Haggard—namely, immediate use of 
the Schafer prone pressure method of 
artificial respiration in non-breathing 
cases, supplemented as soon as possible 
by oxygen carbon-dioxide inhalations 
given through a suitable inhaling device. 
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Atlantic City 1923 


Chicago 1924 and Thereafter Meetings Alternating 
Annually in the East and the West 





Report of Special Committee of Executive Board to Select Place of 1923 
Convention and Exhibition 


A canvass of the entire membership, resulting in 1679 replies, of which over 
71% of all classes of members, including gas companies, manufacturer companies 
and individuals, were in favor of Atlantic City for the 1923 meeting place, has led 
the special committee of the Executive Board appointed to make final decision, 
to choose Atlantic City in the week commencing October 15, 1923. 


An interesting feature of the canvass is that of the western members of all 
classes 36.5% favored Atlantic City, while of the eastern members of all classes 
12.5% favored Chicago. 


Apparently the membership has taken cognizance of the fact that Chicago is 
likely to have unexcelled convention and exhibition facilities by the summer of 
1924 and the special committee of the Executive Board in deciding upon Atlantic 
City for 1923, does so with the recommendation that in 1924 the convention and 
exhibition be held in Chicago and recommends as the Association’s permanent 
policy thereafter alternating the meetings each year between the East and the 
West—a course which it believes will meet with the unqualified approval of the 
entire membership. 


R. B. Brown (President), Milwaukee, Chairman 

J. B. Krumpp (Vice-President), Philadelphia 

Cuartes A. Munroe (Past President), Chicago 

F. A. Lemke (Chairman Manufacturers Section), Kalamazoo 
Oscar H. Foce (Secretary-Manager), Assn. Headquarters. 


Special Committee of Executive Board. 
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I’ AMERICA, when an editor rejects 
your manuscript he does it either with 
a curt “Declined with thanks,” or else 
sends a printed slip on which he presents 
his compliments, which you don’t want 
and regrets he cannot grant you what 
you do want. But when an editor in a 
certain Oriental country finds that your 
article or poem or story isn’t worth the 
paper it is written on he sends you a let- 
ter like this: 

“Tilustrious brother of the sun and 
moon—Behold thy servant prostrate be- 
fore thy feet. I bow to thee and beg of 
thy graciousness that I may speak and 
live. Thy honored manuscript has 
deigned to cast the light of its counte- 
nance upon me. With raptures I have 
perused it. By the bones of my ances- 
tors, never have I encountered such wit, 
such pathos, such lofty thought. With 
fear and trembling I return the writing. 
Were I to publish the treasure you sent 


The Art of Conciliation’ 





me, the Emperor would order that it 
should be made the standard, and that 
none be published except such as equaled 
it. Knowing literature as I do, and that 
it would be impossible in ten thousand 
years to equal what you have done, I 
send your writing back. Ten thousand 
times I crave your pardon. Behold my 
head is at your feet-—Do what you will 
—Your servant’s servant—The Editor.” 


Winning the Public’s Confidence 

If nothing better could be said about 
the foregoing letter, it must be acknowl- 
edged that the writer had some concep- 
tion of the Art of Conciliation. The 
trouble with so many Public Utility em- 
ployes, is they apparently feel that if 
brusqueness and abruptness will do the 
work, why bother about trying con- 
ciliation to please? If some interested 
organization, seeking the truth, were to 
send broadcast throughout the land this 


. “From “Winning the Public,” by S. M. Kennedy. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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question, “What is the greatest need of 
the Public Utility Company of today?” 
the returning answer would be, “The 
confidence of its patrons in particular 
and the public in general.” There are 
many phases of a utility company’s busi- 
ness which require more than ordinary 
attention and many problems yet to 
solve, but the ever present problem is 
how to eliminate the lingering prejudice 
against such corporations. The respon- 
sible heads of companies have little dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the services of com- 
petent engineers to construct and oper- 
ate a property. There is not such trouble 
in enlisting the financial aid necessary to 
develop a property if it is located in a 
thriving territory with growing popula- 
tion, but there is always a difficulty for 
even the best intentioned corporation 
when it comes to the question of win- 
ning and holding the confidence and good 
will of a community. The question is 
often asked, “Why does this unfortunate 
condition continue to exist?’ The ans- 
wer to the query points in two directions 
—external reasons on the one hand and 
internal causes on the other. It is a far 
cry down the centuries when we look 
back two thousand years, but before we 
analyze present conditions it might be 
profitable to recall some words uttered 
twenty centuries ago. At that time there 
lived in Rome a man named Cicero, one 
of the wisest men whose words and 
deeds are recorded in the annals of his- 
tory. He said on one occasion, “It is 
difficult to tell how much men’s minds 
are conciliated by a kind manner and 
gentle speech.” He must have known 
that conciliation precedes and induces 
confidence. If the art existed in Rome 
in those early days, maybe it can be re- 
vived in this country during the present 


century and applied in such directions as 
it will do the most good. 
The Origin of Distrust 

Looking at the external reasons for 
distrust of corporations, we find that 
there is more than one page of earlier 
corporation history written over with 
true stories of greed, aggression and dis- 
regard of public rights. Turning from 
the past we find that there is more than 
one latter day example of short-sighted- 
ness, breach of faith and mismanage- 
ment; added to this is the ever present 
yellow journal, with its. failing for start- 
ling headlines, inveighing against the so- 
called Trusts. Then there are the mouth- 
ings of the professional agitator, and the 
theories and vagaries of the self-appoint- 
ed reform politician. We cannot deny 
that the yellow journal, the agitator and 
the politician have had some excuse for 
their utterances, because of the mistakes, 
indifference and incivility on the part of 
the management of some utility com- 
panies under their observation, and with 
whom they have had to do business. 

Turning to the internal causes of pub- 
lic distrust, it might be well for each 
company through its officials to make a 
self-examination. Much regrettable his- 
tory of corporations, which has left its 
mark to prejudice on the public mind, is 
not chargeable to any present day com- 
pany, but existing companies are respon- 
sible for what goes on within their or- 
ganizations. If the public today does 
not seem to exhibit complete confidence 
in all a corporation says and does, per- 
haps it is not the public that is most to 
blame. 


Development of Regulation 

The regulation of public utilities by 
State Commissions has advanced step by 
step during recent years, and it is in- 
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evitable that every public utility company 
in the United States will eventually be 
subject to the immediate control of some 
commission responsible to the people. In 
the main, patrons, consumers, managers, 
owners and security holders of such 
properties have been satisfied with the 
results thus far achieved. Uniform rates 
have been established, uniform systems 
of accounting have been put into effect 
and in some directions uniform methods 
of operation have been made possible. 
Some commissions have very broad 
powers, and while the distinction be- 
tween regulation and management is 
recognized, there is always a possibility 
that regulation may be extended. If a 
State Commission has power to dictate 
what rates shall be charged, what shall 
be the quality of service and the condi- 
tions under which it shall be supplied, 
then why should it not control the per- 
sonal treatment which shall be given cus- 
tomers by a public utility through its 
employes? Are not civility, courtesy 
and attention as much a part of good 
service as the rate charged or the volt- 
age delivered? These questions are asked, 
but such minute supervision is not ad- 
vocated. However, the trend of the 
times may bring some surprises in this 
direction. It would not be an improbable 
thing for traveling representatives of a 
Commission to drop into some of the 
public offices of utility companies, just to 
learn at first hand how the company 
treats its patrons across the counters and 
over the telephones, and through this 
agency a few company managers might 
be enlightened about the way their assis- 
tants are handling the public. Maybe 
the trend of the times is pointing to 
something still more radical. Is it not 
within the bounds of possibility that 
some commissions might put a premium 


upon records of broad public policy and 
the personal touch in managements, and 
a penalty may be imposed where a com- 
pany’s reputation in this regard is below 
a desired standard. Such premiums and 
penalties might be easily provided when 
rate fixing investigations are under way. 
All rates are calculated upon a basis to 
yield a certain net return on the capital 
invested. An increase of, say one per 
cent above the average allowed would be 
a handsome premium for some com- 
panies, and a decrease of one per cent 
would, in some cases, be a severe penalty. 


Incentives to Courtesy 


Many officials of companies will say, 
“Oh, things are altogether different now 
to what they once were—the public is 
being well treated.” For the present it 
may be acknowledged that there has 
been a great improvement in matters of 
this kind. Managers have sent out cor- 
rectly worded circular letters with care- 
fully prepared instructions to employes 
as to how the public must be treated. 
If instructions given were always car- 
ried out, conditions would be ideal. But 
they are not. Time and again a man may 
be instructed to be considerate, civil and 
polite, but he will not unless he so de- 
sires. Unless a man has within him the 
desire to be conciliatory and courteous, 
there are only two ways to make him at 
least observe the forms of civility— 
namely, through incentive or fear. If 
he has ambition to progress and knows 
that he must follow instructions to do so, 
he will likely do his best. If he has the 
fear of losing his position for disobeying 
he will likely make a brave attempt to do 
what is wanted. If a company manager 
wants really to know how his patrons 
are dealt with, let him send a representa- 
tive unknown to employes to his dif- 
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ferent offices to make such inquiries or 
complaints as are usually made by pat- 
rons or the public, and learn how they 
are treated or answered. Let the rep- 
resentative call up the offices on the tele- 
phone asking for information and learn 
what replies are given or what delays 
are met with. Some surprises will be in 
store for the manager who shows this 
amount of interest in his business. He 
will learn that he has some clerks who 
are wonders in diplomacy, and others 
who handle customers as if they were 
material to be “eaten up.” 


The Nature of Service 

It too frequently happens among cor- 
poration employes that the words 
“serve” and “service” are not rightly un- 
derstood. The utility company serves 
the people and consequently the com- 
pany, its officers and employes are ser- 
vants. Dignified service is honorable, 
and in no way degrading, unless the 
servant himself degrades it. Life is 
made up of service—all are servants in 
some respects, although perhaps masters 
in others. The motto on the coat of 
arms of the heir to the throne of Eng- 
land is, “I serve.” The policeman on his 
beat, the judge on the bench and the gov- 
ernor in the capitol, all serve, and the 
President of the United States is the 
greatest servant of all, because he serves 
all the people. 

If a servant in a house should become 
uncivil, inattentive, indifferent or dis- 
courteous to his master, would the mas- 
ter be pleased? Would he love that ser- 
vant and say that he would be delighted 
to help him to the utmost? No, not like- 
ly! The master would probably say to 
himself, “I will let that fellow go as 
soon as I can find someone decent to 
take his place.” The relation between 
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the utility company and the public is 
very similar. The public is the master 
and the company is the servant. The 
company exists by virtue of the franchise 
granted by the public. The public patron- 
izes the company and from the public the 
company derives its income. The com- 
pany is the servant and the public is the 
master. In the very nature of things, 
the servant must frequently ask the mas- 
ter for more favors—are they granted 
cheerfully or reluctantly? That depends 
upon how the servant has pleased the 
master. Favors asked by companies 
often look formidable to those who do 
not understand; but with communities 
as with individuals, conciliation may be 
better than logic—they may often be 
persuaded when they cannot be con- 
vinced. 

The public is the people, but whom do 
the people know as the company? Not 
the bondholders, stockholders, or direc- 
tors—not the president, secretary or 
manager—just the employes who tran- 
sact the company’s business with the 
public. In all truth a company is. known 
and judged by the men it keeps; at any 
rate, the public knows of no other way 
to determine whether a company is geod, 
bad or indifferent—no other way ‘.) tell 
whether a company is worthy «* con- 
fidence or entitled to distrust. the 
confidence of the public is the greatest 
need of the public utility company, then 
the way to supply what is needed is to 
conciliate—not one department—but all 
through the organization; not once in a 
while, but all the time. 


Courtesy Which Convinces 

It has now become a habit to lay stress 
on the word “courtesy” in referring to 
the relations between a utility company 
and the public, and it is a good habit. 
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But there are degrees of courtesy—or 
rather it had better be stated, there is the 
imitation and the real article. There is 
the formal courtesy of the lip and man- 
ner, and there is the courtesy that flows 
from the heart. The former freezes and 
the latter warms—the one is seldom mis- 
taken for the other. In other words, 
real civility and courtesy must come 
from within a man and not from with- 
out. Stripped of all verbiage, genuine 
courtesy is the “doing unto others as you 
would others do unto you.” But courtesy 
is not all that is required to obtain con- 
fidence ; there must be conciliation. This 
word expresses a combination of the at- 
tributes which compel confidence— 
namely, consideration, alertness, sym- 
pathy, attention and courtesy. 

The paramount question is, how to 
spread the gospel of conciliation among 
company employes so that they may be 


permeated with the knowledge of what 
the word stands for, and its importance 
to them and the organization of which 


they are a part. Connected with every 
up-to-date electric company, there is a 
New Business Department, and it is a 
notable fact that the experienced sales- 
men attached thereto do not require to 
have the word explained to them. To 
use a colloquialism, conciliation is the 
middle name of every successful sales- 
man, They have learned that there can 
be no success in their work without 
courteous cheerfulness, They know that 
conciliation makes friends, and friends 
make business for the salesman. Now, 
if the salesman has learned how to spell 
conciliation, what has kept the cashier, 
order clerk, and other office employes 
dealing directly with the public so back- 
ward in their lesson? Because the cash- 
ier or order clerk is behind a counter in 
an office, and the customers go to him to 


do business, is he any better than the 
salesman who must go out and seek the 
customer? Is there any reason why an 
office man should adopt an air of super- 
iority and talk to the customer impa- 
tiently, uncivilly or condescendingly? 
There is no reason—but even today there 
are some office clerks so blind that they 
cannot or will not see the bad light in 
which they place the company which is 
paying their salaries, because of lofty in- 
difference and careless discourtesy to 
the company’s patrons. 


Selecting Representatives 

The principal poirits of contact be- 
tween a company and the public should 
be guarded by employes who have been 
carefully selected for the position they 
have to fill. The manager will find that 
for the good of his company and its 
standing with the public, he cannot give 
too much thought to this important mat- 
ter. The question of salary should not 
be allowed to interfere with getting good 
men for such work—or of keeping good 
men at it. Employes of the wrong stamp 
are dear at any price. Men who are for- 
getful, moody, grouchy or dyspeptic 
should be kept in the background and 
only such men as are cheerful, alert and 
considerate should be in the forefront in 
whatever place or through whatever 
medium the company may transact its 
business with its consumers and the 
public. 

Some men are born with a natural de- 
sire to win friends by conciliation—a few 
men may have this quality developed in 
them by education, and others could 
never acquire it by any possible way. 
Most electric companies hold regular or 
occasional meetings of their employes, 
and it is suggested that at these meetings 
those responsible for proper public re- 
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lations should give a series of “little les- 
sons on conciliation.” Employes might 
be called upon to demonstrate how cus- 
tomers should be handled under differ- 
ent conditions. At each meeting one de- 
partment should show by actual demon- 
stration the ideal way of pleasing the 
public from its standpoint. In their turn 
those in charge of office work, collection 
department, sales department, trouble 
department, service department, and 
telephone exchange should show to 
others in the company how the work can 
be done in a manner which will please 
and make friends. The manager should 
be on hand to criticize, suggest and point 
out the value of the right way and the 
injury resulting from following the 


wrong way. Such a program would im- 
press employes with the absolute neces- 
sity of conciliation, and will produce 
good results, where circular letters of 


instruction would not avail. 


The Extent of Conciliation 

There is an attitude of conciliation 
which almost every man can assume if 
he is personally desirous of impressing 
another to gain a wished-for end. It ex- 
presses a desire to please which is clearly 
visible in the eyes, in the features, in the 
gestures and in the tone of voice which 
cannot be misunderstood. This attitude 
of conciliation is visible not only in per- 
sonal contact, but may be traced in the 
wording of letters, and felt in conversa- 
tions over the telephone. If a man can 
effectually assume this attitude in per- 
sonal matters, he surely can also assume 
it when transacting business for the 
company which pays for his services. It 
is the part of the prudent man to con- 


as 


ciliate the minds of others and turn them 
to his own advantage. It is the part of 
a wise man to conciliate others and turn 
them to the advantage of the company 
with which he may be connected and to 
whom he looks for his future advance- 
ment. 

Some men think they have done their 
full duty towards the policy of concilia- 
tion if they “meet the customer half 
way.” Some men go a little further 
and say, “Give the customer the benefit 
of the doubt,” believing that should be 
sufficient to please and satisfy. But no! 
perhaps both classes of men have 
stopped too soon, for in a complaint or 
controversy, the real attitude of concilia- 
tion assumes that “the customer is al- 
ways right.” Before such an attitude, 
complaints are forgotten, troubles van- 
ish, and opposition fades away. The at- 
titude of conciliation does not mean a 
loss of self-respect or the relinquishing 
of any rights. On the contrary, the im- 
plied consideration for the feelings and 
rights of others adds dignity to a posi- 
tion and costs absolutely nothing. 

Representatives of a corporation, in 
its defense, will sometimes state that it 
is only an aggregation of individuals, 
and that the corporation should not be 
blamed for individual transgressions. 
What is the public but a greater aggre- 
gation of individuals who like their in- 
dividuality recognized? 

The corporation whose employes con- 
sistently practice the Art of Conciliation 
when coming in contact with its patrons 
will realize some day that, having 
pleased the individuals, it has finally won 
the much desired confidence of the 
public. 
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MEMBERS! 


There are 73,000 persons engaged in the manufactured gas business, 
approximately 2,500 of whom are members of the American Gas 
Association. 


The employment turnover among 73,000 individuals is a serious 
problem,—in any business, it imposes a big expense in time and money 
to continually train new employees and any incentive to reduce such 
turnover is effort well spent. 


There are thousands of individuals who by reason of a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the gas business and its problems and solutions 
would become increasingly valuable to themselves and their com- 
panies. 


An opportunity is open through membership in the American Gas 
Association for thousands of men to become more thoroughly sold 
on the gas business and they in turn will exert a correspondingly 
helpful influence on other thousands of their friends and customers 
of their companies. After all, it is the personnel of the organization 
and not the name of the Company which is responsible for the pros- 
perity of the Company and its public relations. 


The doors are now open and an invitation is extended to any indi- 
vidual in the gas business to join now on the basis of a half year’s 
dues for the balance of our fiscal year ending on September 30th. 


Surely there are men in your organization who would welcome hav- 
ing this invitation extended through an executive officer of their Com- 
pany. 


It looks to us like a good investment for your Company. 


& & a 


Who will help build our membership up to 5,000? 























Standardization from the Consumer’s Point 


of View 
N. F. HARRIMAN 


oa RECENT YEARS attention has been con- 

centrated upon the material and me- 
chanical side of production and distribu- 
tion in industry. Physics and chemistry 
have revealed the secrets of raw materi- 
als and the modern manufacturer can 
determine the most suitable material and 
the most economical method of treating 
it to obtain the desired results. 

One of the most modern aids to indus- 
try is standardization, which is now rec- 
ognized as being of the greatest import- 
ance to both producer and consumer. It 
is sometimes said that the benefits of 
standardization are mainly to the field of 
production. This is not the case. They 
are quite as important to both the field of 
buying and of selling. 

In industrial standardization it is the 
consumer who is ultimately benefited 
most, but the immediate benefits are 
largely to the producer, for it at once 
simplifies his work and ‘enables him to 
produce what is required by the consum- 
er cheaply and expeditiously. With low- 
er production costs comes more extend- 
ed use of the standard article, for it is a 

“sw of economics that when costs in- 
crease substitutes are used. 


Duration of Standards 

Objectors to standardization fre- 
quently urge that it would stifle initia- 
tive and progress and that the adoption 
of a standard prevents advance through 
improvements in the arts of manufac- 
ture. Of course, this is not the case. A 
standard should remain standard only 
until something better is developed, but 
it should not be changed until justified 
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from all points of view. Any given 
standard, to achieve its object, must be 
suitable for the intended use in the ma- 
jority of cases. The exceptional case re- 
quires special consideration, and actual 
perfection will never be attained. The 
economies and benefits of standardiza- 
tion as applied to qualities of products 
and processes of manufacture have been 
so thoroughly demonstrated within the 
past few years that they are entirely out- 
side the argumentative field. 

Standardization, like efficiency, is not 
an easy term to define; it is not always 
understood in its true sense and by many 
is looked upon with doubt and suspic- 
ion. The general idea of standards is 
not new but its application to science, 
engineering and industry has been devel- 
oped within comparatively recent years. 

Standardization may be defined as the 
unification of the methods and practices 
involved in manufacture, construction 
and industry, and all lines of endeavor 
which present the necessity of repetition 
work. It may be considered under sev- 
eral aspects. 


Common Business Speech 


Standardization of nomenclature en- 
ables buyer, seller and manufacturer to 
use and understand the same language. 
It is very important that there be ac- 
ceptable definitions of terms used in 
specifications and contracts. Purchasing 
is often done by persons who are quite 
familiar with the legal side of drawing 
up contracts, but who are not familiar 
with the technical details involved. The 
efficiency of many purchasing officers is 














lessened by their lack of knowledge of 
the nature and names of the articles they 
are intrusted to buy. 

Standardization of variety, of simpli- 
fication, involves the elimination of un- 
necessary types, shapes, grades and 
sizes of manufactured articles. Waste 
in industry is largely due to an over- 
multiplicity in the number of products, 
as well as to inefficiency of process. 
Waste due to idle stocks of material and 
products through deterioration, obso- 
lescence and capital charges carried, is 
large, especially with large stocks. 

Dimensional standardization insures 
ready interchangeability of supplies, and 
the proper inter-working of parts which 
may be manufactured or assembled by 
different manufacturers. 

Standardization of specifications and 
methods of test puts bids on an easily 
comparable basis, promotes fairness in 
trade competition, and ensures the prop- 
er grade of material for a given use. 


Extent of Standardization 

The amount and intensity of stand- 
ardization work now being done all over 
the world is surprising. One continually 
hears of “mass production” and the 
statement that the extensive introduction 
of it into industry through standardiza- 
tion is an economic necessity. National 
industrial and engineering standardizing 
bodies have been formed and are now 
functioning in fifteen of the most prom- 
inent nations of the world. 

Germany has been especially active in 
dimensional standardization, while the 
efforts of the British and American 
standardizing bodies have been directed 
more particularly towards matters con- 
cerned with purchases and contracts, 
such as specifications for materials, per- 
formance of machines and devices, 
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methods of test, etc. A notable excep- 
tion to this general statement is the di- 
mensional standardization work of the 
automobile industry in this country. 

From a broad viewpoint, standardiza- 
tion may be applied to materials, meth- 
ods, products and uses. 


Materials: The raw materials used in 
the manufacture of a product must be of 
standard and uniform quality, if the 
process of manufacture and the grade of 
the product are to be maintained. Some- 
times it costs a little more to adhere 
rigidly to definite standards for raw 
materials, but the economies effected off- 
set this. 

Methods: A product made continu- 
ously from standard grade material 
more readily permits standardization of 
each step in the process of production. 
This is attained by the adoption of the 
one best.and most economical method of 
doing each thing as taught by plant and 
engineering experience, and making it 
standard practice. 

Product: A_ standardized product, 
made to definite specifications permits 
an output to the maximum uniformity 
possible within the limits of manufactur- 
ing skill. A uniform product made and 
sold continuously permits a steady pro- 
duction schedule, building up stocks dur- 
ing periods of low demand and depleting 
them during periods of high demand. 
On the unstandardized basis, the only 
alternative is to follow the “feast and 
famine” method. The definitely stand- 
ardized product is manufactured to 
meet particular wide needs, according to 
definite specifications, and is constantly 
tested to insure its being up to standard 
grade. The ordinary purchaser is not 
an expert on quality of supplies, and in 
many cases the quality can be lowered 
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and he would be none the wiser until 
the material is put into service. 


Uses: One type, shape, grade or size 
of an article will not meet all the re- 
quirements of the consumer, neither is 
it desirable to have such an extensive 
variety that the differences are small and 
meaningless. The ideal condition is to 
have just enough variety to meet all the 
real needs with no overlapping. Sound 
industrial economy demands the elimina- 
tion of the special or little used product 
and its substitution by the standard or 
most widely used and most efficiently 


produced goods. 


Concerning Specifications 


Standardization of specifications is the 
most important phase of the subject, 
from the purchaser’s viewpoint. It is 
the first and most essential step in the 
economy that arises from the purchase 
of materials or supplies in large quanti- 
ties, and is a necessary factor in the im- 
provement of the quality of materials 
purchased and the adaptation of quality 
to definite uses. The specifications is the 
common meeting ground for the manu- 
facturer, dealer and user, and it is at 
once a statement of the user’s needs and 
what the maker is required to supply. 

Purchase by competitive bids on speci- 
fications is preferable to purchase on 
sample. The latter method implies that 
each bidder’s product must be consid- 
ered independently, and it is often a very 
difficult matter to decide between differ- 
ent combinations of quality and price. 
The specifications should include limit- 
ing values for the properties necessary 
to meet the required service, with proper 
tolerances. 

A proper specification is one which 
enables bidders to know exactly what is 
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desired or required and what procedure 
the purchaser will follow to satisfy him- 
self that the specification has been com- 
plied with. Defective and incomplete 
specifications, whether due to compro- 
mise of quality for temporary economy, 
or through lack of data, should be re- 
placed by those in which the best magni- 
tude of each property involved is so 
specified as to predetermine the definite 
quality best meeting the need. There is 
a growing appreciation of waste in in- 
dustry due to the use of defective and 
improper materials. 

To determine the value of any ma- 
terial for a given purpose, its properties 
must be measured, assuming that the 
properties upon which its use depends 
are known and are measurable. The 
testing of materials may prove a needless 
waste of time, energy and money unless 
due consideration is given to the nature 
of the tests applied, the conditions under 
which they are made and the interpreta- 
tion of results. 

Quality may be determined directly 
by a service test, indirectly by a test un- 
der simulated service conditions, or still 
less directly by a laboratory test of in- 
dividual properties upon which the qual- 
ity is known or assumed to depend. 
These may vary from a simple visual in- 
spection to an investigation involving 
laboratory and technical work of the 
most difficult and precise nature. 

Friction and controversy between 
buyer and seller often arise as to the 
question of facts concerning the results 
of tests, especially when different meth- 
ods or different equipment are used. 
Standardized methods of test consider 
all of these conditions, and are a neces- 
sary part of an ideal specification for a 
material or a manufactured article. 
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Governmental Action 


The United States Government is 
probably the largest purchaser of ma- 
terials and supplies in the world, and the 
greatest impetus that could be given to 
standardization from the purchaser’s 
point of view would be for the Federal 
government to adopt standard purchase 
specifications for the more important 
materials and supplies purchased by it. 
This has recently been initiated by the 
establishment of the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board, in the office of the Bureau 
of the Budget, which has brought to- 
gether the experts of the various depart- 
ments. As a result specifications repre- 
senting the best commercial and engi- 
neering practice are being selected for the 
use of all departments and bureaus alike 
in the purchase of supplies. 

The selection and adoption of specifi- 
cations or standards without due regard 
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to the manufacturing problems involved 
would be equally as serious as for manu- 
facturers to establish standards without 
a careful consideration of the needs of 
the purchaser. In the selection of speci- 
fications for government use, the Fed- 
eral Specifications Board is coordinating 
these two interests, and the standards 
adopted will eventually be used for all 
government purchases. This procedure 


. will undoubtedly serve as a model to be 


followed by corporations, municipalities, 
states and the general public. 

With many large corporations the 
standardization of purchases, and the 
resulting simplification of store stock 
varieties of materials, offer a fertile field 
for economy, and the purchasing officer 
with a technical knowledge of materials 
and supplies, together with a knowledge 
of standardization principles, is best 
equipped to secure maximum results. 


“ 


Advertise the Slogan 


Be OFFICIAL slogan of the Associa- 
tion and of many of our company 
members—and a few of our manufac- 
turer company members—is “If It’s 
Done With Heat, You Can Do It Better 
With Gas.” 

Before this article is published you 
will see the slogan on the Association’s 
stationery. It is also blossoming out on 
the stationery of many of our gas com- 
panies, and it is just beginning to see the 
light of day in some of the national ad- 
vertising placed by our manufacturers. 
But we need better support than that 
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if we expect to put over the slogan na- 
tionally—and we do expect to. Advertis- 
ing offers the best means—newspaper ad- 
vertising and particularly advertising in 
such periodicals as the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Literary Digest, etc. 

Pass the word along to your advertis- 
ing man or agency. Tell them to play up 
the slogan in every piece of advertising 
copy that is written. Then be sure to 
send us samples of the advertisements so 
that we can have proof of your coopera- 
tion and use your good work in con- 
verting others. 
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Eastern States Gas Conference 


HE EasTERN States Gas Conference, the joint meeting of the New Jersey Gas 

Association and the Pennsylvania Gas Association will be held at The Hotel 
Belvue Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa., on April 11th, 12th and 13th. A most compre- 
hensive program has been prepared covering such subjects as House Heating, 
House Piping, from both the architects’ and plumbers’ standpoint, Water Heat- 
ing, Gas Meters and Services, Public Relations, Gas Lighting and A. G. A. Speci- 
fications. Many prominent speakers have been secured both for the sessions and 
for the banquet which will be held on the evening of April 12th. Among them 
may be mentioned General Amos A. Fries, chief of the Chemical Warfare Dept., 
U. S. A., Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, of Princeton University, and Mr. R. B. Brown, 
President of the A. G. A. This attractive program given below in detail, should 
merit a large and enthusiastic attendance. 





! Program of Annual Meeting 


Eastern States Gas Conference, Pennsylvania Gas Association 
and New Jersey Gas Association 


t Annual Meeting—Pennsylvania Gas Association. 

i Wednesday, April 11th, 10:00 A. M. 

| | Opening Meeting of Gas Conference. 

i Wednesday, April 11th, 11:00 A. M. 

if Address of Welcome—Mr. Charles P. Vaughn, President Philadelphia Chamber 


i! of Commerce. 
Ue Address—Mr. P. H. Gadsden, President Eastern States Gas Conference. 
f Address—Outline of American Gas Association Activities and the Co-ordination 


if of Geographic Division—Col. Oscar H. Fogg. 


( House Heatinc—2:00 P. M. 
AY Opening Speaker—Mr. N. T. Sellman, Ass’t Secretary-Manager, American 
Gas Association, New York. 











Discussion—Mr. Thomson King, Sales Manager, Peerless Heater Company, 


: 
; 
{ 
| 
| 
it Pittsburgh, Pa. 
i | Mr. L. B. Eichengreen, U. G. I. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| “ Mr. A. Hurlburt, Vice Pres. and General Manager, The Philadelphia Com- 
i pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Mr. E. P. Bailey, Jr., Sales Manager, Bryant Heater & Manufacturing Co., 
i) Cleveland, Ohio. 
H Mr. R. C. Cornish, Engineer, American Gas Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. H. O. Loebell, Henry L. Doherty & Co., New York City. 


House Piprnc—4:00 P. M. 

House Piping for Gas from the Viewpoint of the Architect—Mr. Robert R. 
McGoodwin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Will the Plumber Sell House Piping for Gas and How the Gas Company 
Can Assist Him—Mr. John A. Quinn, President Master Plumbers’ As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion—Mr. L. N. Yetter, New Business Manager, Atlantic City Gas 
Company, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Thursday, April 12th 
Water Heatinc sy Gas Fuet—10:00 A. M. 


Why the Gas Company Should Sell Automatic Hot Water Service—Mr. H. 
a J. Long, The Kompak Company, New Brunswick, N. J. 
a How to Sell Automatic Hot Water Service—Mr. B. H. Atwood, Sales Man- 
ager, Wilmington Gas Company, Wilmington, Del. 
How to Install Automatic Hot Water Service—Mr. George B. Baines, 3rd, 
Engineer, Harrisburg Gas. Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Records and Information Valuable in Selling and Servicing Automatic Hot 
y Water Service—Mr. R. A. Koehler, Public Service Gas Company, 
; Newark, N. J. 
s Why Should Consumers Purchase Automatic Hot Water Service—Mr. 
Jacob Jones, Manager, Bridgeton Gas Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Meters—11:00 A. M. 


7 

i 

\ 

Meter Testing for Capacity and Accuracy from American Gas Association 

Committee Reports—Mr. W. A. Castor, Supt. of Meters, U. G. I. Com- 

pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Proposed Schedule of Meter Capacities and Resultant Economies in Capital 

Investment, Consumers’ Supply, Etc-——Mr. Walton Forstall, Engineer 
of Distribution, Philadelphia Gas Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Resumé—Brown’s Reports—Meter Deposits—Mr. W. H. Fulweiler, Chief 
Chemist, U. G. I. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lambskins and Their Relation to the Meter Industry—-Mr. L. J. Stiles, A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Co., Boston, Mass. . 

Discussion on Meter and Consumer—Mr. Charles W. Risley, Sales Manager, 
The Public Service Gas Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

Age, Service Changes and Records of Proof of Gas Meters—Mr. H. A. 
Norton, Manager, Tufts Meter Works, Boston, Mass. 

Meters and Meter Readers—Mr. H. H. Newman, Manager, The Public 
Service Gas Company, Trenton, N. J. 

Distribution Problems—Speaker to be announced. 


Mains, METERS AND SERVICES 
Mr. William Naile, The Consumers Gas Company, Reading, Pa. 
Mr. Emil Bartel, Supt. of Meters, Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
Mr. d; H. Muller, Supt. of Meters, Consolidated Gas Company, New York 
ity. 


Annuat Meettnc, Reports oF CoMMITTEES, ELECTION oF OFFICERS 
¢ New Jersey Gas AssociATION 


a 12:30 P. M. 


. 


2:00 P. M.—Employees and Public Relations—Mr. C. N. Lauer, Day & Zimmer- 
man, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gas Lighting—Demonstration and Exhibition—Mr. J. R. Stetser, The Wels- 
bach Company, Gloucester, N. J. 
Gas Ranges—American Gas Association Specifications—Mr. William T. 
Rasch, Engineer of Utilization, The Consolidated Gas Company, New 





York City. 
— H. N. Christmas, William M. Crane Company, New York 
ity. 
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Mr. ‘; D. Taylor, Baltimore Gas Appliance and Manufacturing Company, 
altimore, Md. 
Mr. Stanley Grady, Roberts & Mander Stove Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Banquet—?7 :30 P. M.—Mr. P. H. Gadsden, Toastmaster : 
Speakers : 
Mr. R. B. Brown, President, American Gas Association. 
General Amos A. Fries, Chief, Chemical Warfare Service, U. S. A. 
Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, Princeton University. 
Ladies Invited—Vocal Quartette—Orchestra. 


MEETING FOR EXECUTIVES AND MANAGERS 
OF GAS COMPANIES 


Friday, April 13th—10:00 A. M. 


Address—Speaker to be Announced. 

Response and Comment. 

Public Utility Regulation—Mr. H. C. Spurr, Editor, Public Utility Reports An- 
notated, Rochester, N. Y. 





In Memoriam 


Frank J. Baker, Vice-President, The Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois. 

John Doyle, Supt. of General Lighting Division, Consolidated Gas 
Co., N. Y. 

Roy M. Buell, Efficiency Engineer, Melbourne, Australia. 




















New Members 


Winchester Gas & Electric Light Co., 
W. A. Ryan, Sec.-Treas., 
Winchester, Pa. 


GAS COMPANIES 
Citizens Gas & Electric Co., 
A. L. English, Mgr., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
bier ie Public — Corp., 
- PF. gr., MANUFACTURERS 
Oshkosh, Wisc. = 
The Ohio Gas Light & Coke Co., Holyoke Heater Company, 
John H. Conant, Treas., 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Somerville Stove Works, 
Alfred E. Howell, Genl. Mgr., 
Somerville, N. J. 


S. E. De Frese, Pres., 
Rome, Ga. 








Iowa Public Service Co., 
C. A. Clark, Vice-Pres., 
Ames, Iowa. 


McClary Manufacturing Co. 
J. M. Gunn, Asst. Genl. Mgr., 
London, Ont., Canada. 
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J. W. HEINS, Chairman 











ACCOUNTING SECTION 
H. W. HARTMAN, Secretary 


W. A. SAUER, Vice-Chairman 


MANAGING COMMITTEE—1923 
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What Some Companies Are Doing to Gain 
the Customer’s Good- Will 


LOUIS STOECKER, Traveling Auditor, Public Service Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


First Article of a Series dealing with the Relations of Company and Customer. 


(Epitor’s Nore.) 


ae THE best advertisement is a 
satisfied customer is just as true of 
a utility company as it is of the corner 
merchant. The very life of a utility is 
dependent upon public sentiment. More 
and more, the growth, progress, and 
general welfare of the utilities are pre- 
dicated upon and swayed by public opin- 
ion. When that public opinion com- 
prises an aggregation of satisfied cus- 





tomers it is called good-will and can only 
be gained and held by the right kind of 
service. 

This is not a new conclusion; it has 
long been a well recognized fact: And 
with it comes the problem of how this 
right kind of service to the customer can 
best be rendered. 

This question is one of the most vital 
and of the utmost importance confront- 
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ing the utilities today. Its correct solu- 
tion together with a wide customer 
ownership of utility securities will ob- 
literate many of the present day utility 
troubles. 

The subject of service to the customer 
covers a wide scope. It leads to many 
diversified channels and in some way or 
another touches practically every activity 
and department of a utility company. 
Therefore, an attempt to cover the sub- 
ject at one writing would result only in 
generalities. 

With this in mind, it is the purpose of 
this article to treat only of one phase of 
the general subject of service—order 
taking and the performance of the order 
—and in this, to give in outline only the 
writer’s observations of this work by 
companies in the east and middle west 
which he had the good fortune to visit 
recently in making a study of service to 
the customer and relations with the pub- 
lic. 

Briefly, service relating to order work 
resolves itself into two fundamentals; 
the approach of the customer, and the 
fulfillment of the customer’s order. 

The approach of the customer to make 
known his wants and to arrange for 
them should be made as easy and with as 
little loss of time to himself as possible. 

The fulfillment of the order is the real 
test of the quality of service given. It 
should embody promptness, efficient 
workmanship, and satisfaction to the 
customer with little or no inconvenience 
to the latter. 

These features were looked for and in 
various forms and degrees were found 
in the systems of the companies visited. 

In two companies the initial part 
played by the customer to obtain service 
is reduced to a telephone call, The first 
consideration of these. companies is to 
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give service. The signing of the appli- 
cation, investigation of credit, and ques- 
tion of deposit are secondary and are 
taken up only after service is given. 

There is no necessity for the custom- 
er to come to the office except to clear a 
matter of credit or on a question of de- 
posit, but even then, he is enjoying the 
service of the company and neither he 
nor his family are inconvenienced at 
home. 

A deposit is requested only after the 
company’s investigation shows a poor 
credit rating or that the customer, in 
other ways, represents a risk not to be 
taken without a deposit protection. The 
amount of deposit is then based on an 
estimated consumption as arrived at by a 
reading of the customer’s meter. In this 
way, basing the decision on conditions 
as nearly actual as possible rather than 
by using an arbitrary figure, an amount 
of deposit is reached that is equitable to 
both the customer and company. 

The liberal policy of meeting the cus- 
tomer’s requirements first and the com- 
pany’s afterwards, is the strongest in- 
centive for both the company and the 
customer to use the telephone for initial 
and subsequent service. From observa- 
tion, it appears that the major part of 
order taking and calls for service are 
handled by telephone. 

For this purpose a large telephone 
table board is maintained by each com- 
pany. The employes handling the board 
are thoroughly instructed in the policy 
of the company, the routing of an order, 
the conditions and problems of the op- 
erating department, and the business in 
general so that they are well versed in 
the many sides of the company’s ac- 
tivities. They also have available for 
immediate reference, all data that may 
be necessary to answer a customer; such 





























as rates, prices of merchandise, etc. 
Above all, they have direct connection 
with a suspense file of all uncompleted 
service applications, orders, complaints, 
etc., with daily reports of reason for de- 
lay so that the status of a customer’s or- 
der can be given quickly when call is re- 
ceived. 

In order to obtain a longer work day 
and thus handle orders expeditiously 
with resultant satisfaction to the cus- 
tomer the operating department of one 
of the companies under consideration 
has its organization working in three 
shifts (from 8 a. m. to 11 p. m.), each 
shift overlapping the other, although the 
individual workman is on an eight-hour 
basis. 

Going to a smaller situation, the writer 
found that on account of a modification 
of the broad policy of giving service as 
described above, not as much business is 
handled by telephone. Here, all initial 
applications for service must be made in 
person at the company’s office, although 
subsequent calls for service, transfers, 
complaints, etc., may be and are handled 
by telephone. To take care of this tele- 
phone work, a similar installation of a 
table board is maintained, although -nat- 
urally, not on as large a scale. 

This company has more customers 
calling at its order counter than were 
noticed at the order counters of the 
above mentioned companies. This is not 
due solely to the modification of policy, 
but also to the character and size of the 
city. Many of the customers whose 
business could undoubtedly be handled 
by telephone come to the office. The 
fact that the company’s office is in the 
center of the community’s daily activi- 
ties to which probably some member of 
the family comes each day, accounts for 
the larger number of personal calls. 
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At the order counter of this company 
card record files of credit and of meter 
locations are maintained. 

Reference to the credit file while the 
customer is at the counter or on the tele- 
phone will quickly bring to light his 
credit status. Any question of credit 
can be settled at once in the case of a 
personal visit, or if a telephone call, the 
customer is advised immediately so that 
he can call and clear the records. This 
saves time and eliminates what, in many 
instances, would result in a second call 
to the office and a delay to service, if the 
credit status is not learned until the cus- 
tomer has departed from the office. 

By having the meter record file at 
hand, which is also referred to while the 
customer is present, the character of the 
order is at once determined so that dis- 
patching can be made to the shop with- 
out further delay. Again, with this in- 
formation before him, the order depart- 
ment representative can intelligently 
answer any of the customer’s questions 
of the availability of service and can ad- 
vise him of the exact conditions sur- 
rounding his case. Further, this record 
will usually develop whether a house ser- 
vice or main extension is necessary, and 
if such is the case, arrangements can be 
started at once with the customer, there- 
by probably saving him another trip to 
the office and giving him at the start a 
full understanding of the situation and 
of the incidental delay in giving him 
service. 

Concentration of order taking and or- 
der executing in the operating depart- 
ment and the further concentration of all 
order executing in one man in each dis- 
trict of the company are the outstanding 
features of another company on the itin- 
erary of the writer. 

By centering in one department the 
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taking of orders and their execution, 
this company is eliminating the time usu- 
ally lost where these functions are per- 
formed by two departments in widely 
separated locations. To accomplish this 
purpose, the customer on account of the 
wide latitude given the district operating 
man as will be described, is given every 
encouragement to use the telephone. In 
case he should call in person at the office, 
it is planned to transmit the order to the 
operating department by telautograph. 
This is now handled by messenger ser- 
vice. 

Telephone calls for service go direct 
to the operating department where they 
are received on a telephone table board 
installation such as already mentioned. 
Upon receipt of a telephone order, the 
customer’s name is placed at once on a 
telautograph operating between the table 
board and the credit department of the 
office. The credit records are immedi- 
ately searched and if satisfactory, an O. 
K. is given to the telephone operator by 
telautograph. The operator is then in a 
position to tell the customer that service 
will be given. Or, if a credit obstacle to 
service appears on the record, the infor- 
mation is transmitted via telautograph to 
the operator who, in turn, transmits the 
information to the customer with the 
statement that records must be cleared 
before service is given. 

Likewise, when a customer calls in 
person at the office, his credit status is 
immediately ascertained from a card rec- 
ord file of credit and if there is any 
credit question to interfere with his or- 
der; he is advised and given the oppor- 
tunity to clear the record. 

The unusual features of the service 
work of this company are found in the 
execution of orders, by, and in the or- 
ganization of the operating department 
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in which the success of any service sys- 
tem finally stands or falls. 

The territory of this company is di- 
vided into districts, each district being in 
charge of an operating department rep- 
resentative. This district man is fur- 
nished with an automobile equipped with 
meters, a pump, a box of tools, pipe and 
fittings, a box of lighting appliances, and 
a stepladder. He takes care of all man- 
ner of service to the customer and is in 
every sense of the word the company’s 
representative in that district. 

‘ His work includes the handling of all 
orders from the customer ; complaints of 
every character, turn on and shut off of 
meters, setting and removing of meters, 
and adjusts consumer’s appliances. In 
addition, he sells appliances, takes con- 
tracts for service, collects deposits, de- 
livers small appliances, and can, if 
necessary, deliver a gas range in emer- 
gency. He also gets necessary informa- 
tion in his district for the office and ob- 
tains customers’ signatures,-if required. 

He will do any work he is called upon 
to do by people in his district, without 
order from the office, the matter of 
credit being left to his discretion, or in 
case of doubt, he has recourse to the 
telephone. 

Every two hours, these district men 
call the dispatcher by telephone at which 
time any orders received by the operat- 
ing department are relayed to the dis- 
trict man, and at noon the men come to 
the shop for such orders and to report 
the work done. The telephone calls by 
the district man are made wherever he 
happens to be, usually from a customer’s 
premises. To reach the dispatcher at 
these two-hour calls, the district man 
uses a private trunk line having a separ- 
ate number from that of the company’s 
public telephone number. 
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This system naturally calls for an all- 
around operating man of high type with 
some business and selling ability. At 
the time of the writer’s visit three uni- 
versity graduates were working in this 
capacity. 

The aim of the system is to offset as 
far as possible some of the features in 
the large organization of today which 
have no appeal to the public. The en- 
deavor is made by creating a personal 
contact with the customer through the 
personality of the individual man. This 
contact is secured by keeping that man 
in one district for all work and thereby 
enable him to learn his customers, col- 
lectively and individually, and to enable 
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them in turn to become acquainted with 
the man. In short, the system endeav- 
ors to make the company’s representa- 
tive a familiar, and in case of need, a 
welcome figure in the daily routine and 
life of the neighborhood. 

The writer was particularly impressed 
by the general motorizing of the operat- 
ing departments of the companies visit- 
ed. In addition to this means of rapid 
transportation and just as important, 
probably more so, is the fact that the 
operating men handling orders of a gen- 
eral character are equipped to meet all 
conditions ordinarily found and to give 
service upon the first call. 
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Southwestern Public Service Association 


Meeting 
The Southwestern Public Service Association and the South Cen- 
tral Gas Association will hold a joint convention at Ft. Worth, Texas, 
May 15-16-17, 1923. In addition to an unusually strong Convention 
program, which is now under preparation, this Convention will mark 
the merging of these two Associations which will function thereafter 
under the name of the Southwestern Public Service Association. 


























Magazine Publicity 


An illustrated article entitled “How Gas Is Manufactured” appeared 
in the January issue of The Commonwealth, published at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The article was placed by Alfred Fischer, Director 
of the Michigan Committee on Public Utility Information. 
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INCE THEIR organization meeting 

December 6th, the Insurance Com- 
mittee’s work has consisted largely of 
having adopted and actually applied the 
new schedule of fire insurance rates on 
gas properties. In Information Service 
No. 40 we reported that six had had re- 
ratings under the new schedule with av- 
erage reductions in premium rate up to 
the 25% anticipated. Since then three 
other companies have reported reduc- 
tions in excess of the 25% figure and 
Mr, J. G. Reese, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, reports that a rerating of the 
Baltimore properties resulted in a reduc- 
tion of premiums of 17% on the gas 
properties and 34% on the electric. The 
Committee is taking up with the Insur- 
ance Bureaus old cases where reratings 
under the new schedule do not result in 
satisfactory reductions in rates, with the 
idea of investigating and remedying 
such conditions. It is important, there- 
fore, that all member companies take up 
promptly with the Chairman, Mr. J. G. 
Reese of the Baltimore Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light & Power Company, 
all matters relating to reratings of their 
plants under the new schedule. 

The Committee is preparing a self in- 
spection blank to be used by member 
companies in connection with fire pre- 
vention work. This is being submitted 
to various Insurance Inspection Bureaus 
for comments and should prove particu- 
larly useful to those companies which 
have not at present an established in- 
spection system for fire prevention. 

The Committee is also endeavoring 
this year to gather statistics as a means 
of securing a reduction in the base rates 
on workman’s compensation and liability 
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insurance, similar to the reduction ob- 
tained on fire insurance premiums. 

The following summary has just been 
made up of the Insurance data compiled 
by last year’s committee covering premi- 
um losses, etc., for the year 1921. 


Companies 

Reporting insurance carried 298 

Reporting no insurance carried 149 

Failing to reply 299 746 

Meters in use 

By insuring companies 4,343,427 

By self-insurers 1,542,059 

By non-reporting companies 1,662,745 
7,548,231 


Total amt. of insurance carried $66,423,646 


Total premiums paid 317,752.36 
Total fire losses 60,995.88 
Percentage of losses to premium 19% 
Average rate per $100.00 47c. 


It will be seen that while the number 
of companies reporting represent ap- 
proximately 60% of the total number 
circularized, they represent 78% of the 
total number of meters. Of the 299 com- 
panies failing to reply, but 42 have over 
5,000 meters. 


Customers’ Accounting Committee 


Following up their most interesting 
report at the last convention, this com- 
mittee are making satisfactory progress 
in securing comparable cost figures on 
the customers’ bookkeeping work of 
typical companies, this data to include 
only : 

Bookkeeping Costs 


Addressograph Costs 
Billing Department Costs 


In addition the committee is following 
up the tangible economies effected by 
member companies that have adopted 
the so-called system of “Bookkeeping 



































without Books” which will afford a most 
interesting comparison with cost figures 
on the typical system referred to above. 
As reported to date the following situa- 
tions have adopted the system of “Book- 
keeping without Books”: 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Rochester Gas & Electric a Roch- 
ester, N. Y. (in modified form) 
Allentown Bethlehem Gas Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Consumers Gas Company, Reading, Pa. 
Harrisburg Gas Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Counties Gas & Electric Co., Norristown, Pa. 
Public Service Gas Company, Chicago, II. 
(in some situations) 
Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In addition the system is now being 
introduced into two districts in Phila- 
delphia and it is expected the entire city 
will be operating under this system by 
the end of 1923. 

Further work is being done on mer- 
chandize accounting, and it is probable 
that the committee will have another ex- 
hibit of forms and systems at the 1923 
convention. 


Committee on Fixed Capital Records 


The membership of this committee 
has been divided into an eastern and 
western group and the committee’s pro- 
gram assigned as follows: 

The designing of a standard or model 
system for keeping Fixed Capital Rec- 
ords with forms and plans: 


F, L. Conrad, Chicago 
A. C. Winters, Chicago 
Wm. Wurth, Chicago 
L. T. Smith, Milwaukee 
C. L. Nelson, St. Paul 


The procuring of complete descrip- 
tions with forms of three systems now 
in use by gas companies for keeping 
Fixed Capital Records: 

E. L. Heyser, Allentown, Pa. 


H. C. Davidson, New York 
H. J. LaWall, Philadelphia 
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To make a complete list of all indirect 
and undistributed costs and discuss the 
relation of these items to Fixed Capital; 
to recommend definitely a method of 
distributing these costs to individual 
projects in order that they may become 
a part of the Fixed Capital Records: 

A. C. Klein, Boston 
C. A. Schlegel, Philadelphia 

All of the above work will be criti- 
cized and reviewed by the committee as a 
whole before incorporation in the final 
report. 


Uniform Classification of Accounts 
Since the report of this committee in 
Atlantic City last year Illinois and Ten- 
nessee have joined the ranks of the 
states which have adopted the Uniform 
Classification. A recent survey made by 
the committee indicates that the present 
status with regard to adoption of the 
Classification is as follows: 


Colorado Under consideration 
District of Columbia Under consideration 
Illinois Adopted 
Massachusetts Adopted (slight modifications) 
Maine Under consideration 
Michigan Adopted 
Pennsylvania Under consideration 
Tennessee Adopted 

Utah Adopted 

Vermont Under consideration 
Virginia Adopt 

Washington Under consideration 
Wisconsin Adopted 


State associations and local account- 
ants in states which have not taken ac- 
tion on the classification have been re- 
quested to take such action as they con- 
sider proper to bring about its consider- 
ation by their state commission. 


Budget Committee 


The work of this Committee has been 
subdivided as follows: 


Operating Budgets, Edward Porter, Phila- 
delphia 
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Construction Budgets, H. C. Davidson, 


New York 

Cash Requirements, Materials & Supplies 
Budgets, W. S. Barker, Newark 

Each member of the Budget Commit- 
tee is submitting to the above gentlemen 
a resume of the budget practice in their 
companies, together with forms used, 
and the Committee’s report when com- 
pleted will consist of a primer built up 
primarily on the best features of the 
budget routines in the larger companies, 
but so arranged that it can be used by 
the smaller and medium sized companies 
as a reference. 


Committee on Relations with Customers 


The work of this Committee was fully 
outlined in the March issue of the 
Monthly. The work of the sub-com- 
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mittees is progressing nicely and will be 
carefully reviewed together with that of 
other committees at the following series 
of meetings to be held in Chicago in 
March: 


Committee on Relations with Customers, 
1731, Peoples Gas Bldg., March 16. 

Committee on Customers’ Accounting, 1523, 
Peoples Gas Bldg., March 16. 

Budget Committee, 1619, Peoples Gas Bldg., 
March 16. 

Managing Committee, 1621, 
Bldg., March 17. 

Fixed Capital Records, 1631, Peoples Gas 
Bldg., March 17. 


Peoples Gas 


Approximately thirty-five accountants 
from all parts of the country will be 
present at the above meetings and at a 
dinner to be given in the dining room of 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany, March 15th. 
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The Self-Corrosion of Buried Lead Pipes. 


This is the report of an investigation made by W. Nelson Smith, 
Consulting Electrical Engineer, Winnipeg Electric Railway Co., and 
J. W. Shipley, Ass’t Professor of Chemistry, University of Manitoba, 
which may be of interest to our members. 

















Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y. 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 








Peak Send Out Figures--1923 


The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. ™ 


February 23, 1923—195,000,000 
February 15, 1923— 95,000,000 
1923—111,000,000 
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Utica Goes After Good-Will 
N THE BoOoKs of every company will gas and electric companies. These were 


be found listed such tangible assets 
as piant building, machinery, and so on. 
Another item, not so frequently included 
in balance-sheets, is good-will, which is 
exceedingly intangible, but at the same 
time of tremendous importance. In fact, 
with some companies “mental property,” 
or good-will, is considered to be of as 
great value as any of the other listed 
assets. 

In the case of public utilities, good- 
will is particularly important. The lack 
of it has been the main stumbling block 
in the path of the utilities. The public 
utilities are fully cognizant of the situa- 
tion. Yet, surprisingly little has been 
attempted, advertisingly, to correct mat- 
ters. 

For example, during the month of 
July, last year, the secretary of the Em- 
pire State Gas & Electric Association 
clipped from 230 daily and weekly New 
York newspapers the advertisements of 


arranged under four classifications in 
accordance with the nature of the copy 


appeal. The tabulation showed the fol- 
lowing result : 
Appliance Advertising 256 
Securities Advertising 717 
Service Advertising 48 


Special Campaign Advertising 41 


In other words, scarcely any of the 
campaigns run by New York State gas 
and electric companies were designed to 
build good-will. Yet, unless the public 
utility company possesses the good-will 
of its customers, appliance advertising 
or security selling campaigns will not be 
so effective as they would be were the 
groundwork better prepared. That would 
not be worthy of more than passing 
notice if the relations of the average 
public utility with its customers were of 
the friendly sort. Unfortunately, as we 
mentioned previously, exactly the oppo- 
site is the case. In only isolated cases 
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The High Cost of Fairness 


UITE a bit more work is involved in billing your monthly Gas and 
Electric Service, than one would suppose. 


That each bill may be absolutely accurate, our Billing Department checks 
your meter readings for this month against your consumption of last 
month and the same month a year ago. All abnormal increases are brought 
to light; and before we send your bill, we want to be sure you have 
actually used this amount. 


connate Ooch wn meee aed ates seen eee ae. 
coaiae yon bawse week say sane ie ar eenadiy ae month than you 
did last month, and thé first is incorrect. It's possible you have 
used more than last month because napa ty meen os Sayeed 
causes. In either case that is what we want to usually the 
second reading gives us the facts that explain the first re 

semaines: De toned satin ease Se Ses aot Se mtifactory 
reason is found for the increase. an expert is sent to your home to 
test and inspect the meter. If faulty, it is repaired or a new meter is 
immediately installed. Your bill is rendered on the basis of your 
average monthly consumption. 

Se Sie canes canes, we Seeatines 9 tenet Gente Os Oe won. 


fae sea p paar eiypugmene snr from home, installation of efficient 
appliances, the weather, or occasionally a faulty meter. 
We make ana’ sp cone ape re sen month. Usual- 


S-hesthen seeatiban cdo Gipcunte af camanuantaat, teow. 
- Raponaieg enc ae op A this company starts of its own free will. 


This is done simply because we have no desire to overcharge and wish to 
all inaccuracies. We seek to be absolutely fair to you in all our 


and accuracy is the safest, surest way to secure fairness. It's a’ 


fle ing that truly means much. 
Utica Gas & Electric Co. 
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have the utilities succeeded in maintain- 
ing satisfactory relations with the public. 

Occasionally, this ill-will has been 
caused by faulty management or im- 
proper service. More often, though, the 
cause is the absence of personal contact. 
The corporation is viewed as a large, im- 
personal machine. “Coldblooded” is the 
descriptive phrase frequently applied. 
And this attitude has been fostered by 
politicians and others with axes to grind. 

When the Utica Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Utica, N. Y., first gave thought to 
advertising, these factors received care- 
ful consideration. The company had 
gone through a change in management. 
Over $3,000,000 had been expended in 
rehabilitating and extending plants. The 
entire system of distribution had been 
revamped for the purpose of giving cus- 
tomers better electricity and gas. Final- 
ly, special attention had been directed 
toward educating the company’s em- 
ployees on the idea of service and the 
thought that the consumer is always 
right and must be pleased at all costs. 

This record of accomplishment was 
broadcasted by word of mouth. It was 
soon found, however, that the general 
public had not changed its conception of 
the company and did not appreciate the 
improvements. Consequently, about 
four months ago, a newspaper campaign 
was decided on. The services of an ad- 
vertising agency were secured, After a 
careful study of the plant, its service 
and record, the copy was written from 
the viewpoint and in the language of 
the man in the street. The programme 
called for insertions, once a week, in a 
list of fourteen newspapers. 

According to W. J. Reagan, commer- 
cial manager of the company, good-will 
advertising should not be lightly under- 
taken. In this connection he said : “Good- 
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will advertising cannot accomplish its 
purpose unless it is: 

“1. Founded upon an honest inten- 
tion to give the best service possible, 

“2. Undertaken in a big enough way 
commensurate with the size of the com- 
pany, the size of the audience and the 
problems and conditions prevalent in the 
company’s locality. 

“3. Planned to run continuously. 

“It takes a long time to overcome pre- 
judice,” Mr, Reagan continued. “The 
same message must be hammered home 
many times before it sinks in, Further- 
more, the public forgets facts more 
quickly than prejudices, That is why I 
say sporadic adverfising will not do. 

“Continuity is an absolute essential in 
good-will advertising.” 

The Utica company’s campaign began 
with a clear statement of what the fu- 
ture messages were to say. The remain- 
der of the advertising then elaborated on 
these points. For example, one piece of 
copy tells what happens “when you 
press the button.” It is pointed out that 
over seventeen million dollars’ worth of 
property is at the command of a finger 
touch. Another advertisement explains 
how the company prepares for sudden 
demands on its service. “Twenty thou- 
sand extra baths on Saturday night 
means more gas for hot water. To us it 
means planning and preparation in ad- 
vance. It is our duty to know house- 
hold practice and human habits.” 

Then there were two advertisements, 
one explaining how to read a gas meter 
and the other how to read the electric 
meter. Another piece of copy told how 
to adjust the gas burner so that the 
greatest amount of heat may be secured. 

Other advertisements explained what 
would happen were electric power cut 
off for twenty-four hours; exposed the 
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fellow who is a chronic kicker ; advocat- 
ed economies in the use of the gas range 
and electric appliances and told why 
well-lighted streets are so necessary to a 
city’s growth. 

In addition, the company is carrying 
on a customer-ownership campaign with 
the advertising appearing regularly in 
the local newspapers. These advertise- 
ments are so arranged that a single issue 
of the paper will not carry both good- 
will and security copy. 

From the campaign’s inception the 
company has been favored with many 


spontaneous expressions of approval. 
The copy has created an atmosphere of 
interested expectancy as to what feature 
of this “taken-for-granted” industry will 
next be revealed. The public has wel- 
comed the changed attitude of the com- 
pany and has indicated that it is glad to 
know what has been accomplished and 
what is planned for the future. 

In fact, so well pleased is the company 
with its first four months of advertising 
that a new campaign is now in prepara- 
tion to cover a like period.—Printer’s 
Ink. 


ss fs 


Lessons Learned in a Slogan Contest 


HE Empire State Gas and Electric 

Association has recently completed a 
slogan contest in which twenty-seven 
companies participated by running an 
advertisement in their local papers, re- 
sulting in the receipt of 3,500 slogans 
and 600 statements. 

The prize winning gas slogans were: 

“We Can Figure the Cost But Not the 
Value” 

“Gas—Saves and Serves” 

“Use Gas—Of Maximum Usefulness 
at Minimum Cost” 

“If Time Is Money Use Gas” 

“The contest demonstrated the extent 
that newspaper advertising is read,” 
states the Committee in charge of the 
contest. “It also demonstrated that the 
public appreciates the value of gas and 
electric service but that it measures this 
value in terms of convenience, labor sav- 
ing and comfort and has given little 
thought to the money value of these 
units. Future advertising should strive 
to indicate that convenience, labor sav- 
ing and comfort have a money value so 
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that the customer will compare in terms 
of dollars, what he pays and what he re- 
ceives in return. As will be noticed, the 
Committee had this thought in mind 
when judging the slogans submitted. 

“In the opinion of the committee the 
contest was well worth while, particular- 
ly to the companies which participated 
but also indirectly to the industry gener- 
ally. We are all of us prone to take for 
granted such things as gas and electric 
service. We never think of them except 
in terms of what we have to pay or in 
annoyance when, for some reason, they 
are not available when wanted. The con- 
test, on the other hand, caused people to 
think of what they received rather than 
of what they paid and to forget any de- 
fects of the service and remember only 
its merits. This is very evident from the 
replies received and it should be remem- 
bered that many times the number who 
replied read the advertisements and 
doubtless experienced the same reac- 
tion.” 
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LIVE LESSON MATERIAL 


INTERESTING LESSON OUTLINES ON GAS INDUSTRY AVAILABLE 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU 
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Teachers! Here’s something that will interest your classes in Physits, 
Chemistry, General Science, Home Economics, Oral English, English Compo- 
sition, Debate, Economics and Community Civics. Make your teaching eas- 
ier, more interesting and useful by getting this material. 


The Demand For Modernity: 

It is becoming increasingly important. 
that children be taught the facts of modern 
life. All educators agree on this point. 
True, they know much of the culture of the 
past. But it must not be taught to the 
exclusion of a knowledge of the great world 
of the living present. School patrons every- 
where are demanding that the schools deal 
more in the practical present day realities. 


The Need of Materials: 


The knowledge of the d6lder achievements 
of civilization seems to be easily accessible 
to the teacher. It has beén collected in 
books. Teachers feel that they would be 
glad to give more attention to modern. in- 
dustrial life if the material were available. 
We are glad to announce that we are able 
to supply you with just the material you 
want. 


A Modern Commodity: 

Let us suggest the feasibility of a project 
study on The Use of Gas. t an im- 
portant part gas plays in modern life! You 
study it in your science classes. You use 
it in your laboratories. Gas is used to in- 
flate balloons, to-heat, light and cook with, 
for welding, and for many other industrial 
purposes. 


Test with these Questions: 
Do your pupils know the facts ‘about gas? 
should. Heat or illuminati 


amakes it come when the gas cock is opened? 
How many kinds of gas are there? What 
Oe Fie Why ie gas the best foc 
is i Why is 
for ‘cooking . Why is P i 
ve one gas a community, where 
all_may their fuel, than for each home 
to furnish its own? 


Interesting Project Hints: 

Literature written by those who know, 
on the subject of gas, its uses, etc:, has 
been made available to the schools through 


the Committee on Public Utilities. Such _ 
literature on the common things of our un- 
common medern life is just what we have 


been looking for. It can be used for field 
or project lessons in our classes in hygiene, 
community civics, — general ce, 
nee, See domestic science, gen- 

eral science We believe it will motivate 
class work and that the interest poms s out 
of the discussion of this essential commodity 
will reach the entire community. 


A very interesting booklet, together with suitable outlines, will be sent to you in suffi- 
cient numbers for your classes if you will but send us the coupon below. 


USE THIS COUPON 
Committee on Public Utility Information, 507 Bankers Life Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in the above material. 


Please send, without obligation, 


copies of Booklet entitled, The History and Development of the Gas Industry, 


and outlines for use in my classes in (a) 


(No.) (b) 





(No.)....... (d) 


Name ....... 


(No.) 





Teacher in. 





Address ... 
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orAcE M. Davis, director of the 

Nebraska Committee on Public 
Utility Information, has hit upon an ed- 
ucational project which is meeting with 
greater success than he at first antici- 
pated. How to get information on the 
gas business and other utilities in the 
hands of school children during class 
hours was the chief problem that faced 
Mr, Davis. 

There was already available for dis- 
tribution to teachers and school children 
the excellent booklet entitled, “History 
and Development of the Gas Industry,” 
written by Hal Lytle of the Illinois 
Committee. Mr. Davis figured that if 
he could get the teachers interested in 
this booklet and have them use it for 
class work, his main objective would be 
accomplished. 

A full page advertisement was placed 
in The Nebraska Educational Journal, 
which reaches practically every teacher 


Nebraska’s Unique Educational Work 





and school official in the state, and soon 
thereafter the demand of the booklet ex- 
ceeded the supply. Outlines for sugges- 
tive courses of study in the various 
classes were then prepared by a recog- 
nized educator and were furnished 
through the State Teachers’ Association. 
At the present time the project has de- 
veloped to the point where the instruc- 
tors in the various schools, principally 
where there are gas plants, carefully ex- 
amine the note books of the pupils and 
certify to the Nebraska Committee on 
Public Utility Information the names of 
the students who have done good work 
and to such, are issued “Certificates of 
Efficiency.” 

“The letters and inquiries that are 
coming in lead to the conclusion that the 
idea has taken root and is a success,” 
says Mr. Davis. “We assume that all 
plant managers will cooperate with the 
school instructors to make the campaign 
mutually profitable.” 


ss s+ #8 


Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


ROM TEN to fifteen thousand adver- 
tising men—the cream of the adver- 
tising profession in the United States, 
Canada and Europe—will attend the 
convention of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World at Atlantic City, 
in June. Coincident with this big con- 
vention there will also be held the first 
convention of the newly organized Pub- 
lic Utilities Advertising Association and 
the first exhibition of gas, central sta- 
tion, street railway and telephone com- 
pany advertising. 
We are already collecting gas com- 
pany and manufacturer company adver- 
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tisements, including posters, show cards, 
booklets, folders, etc., for the gas ex- 
hibit. But we haven’t got nearly enough 
samples to make a representative display 
—one that will do credit to our industry. 

Send proofs and samples of your best 
advertising work to American Gas Asso- 
ciation headquarters and we will turn 
them over to E. J. Cooney, a member of 
the Managing Committee of the Public- 
ity and Advertising Section, who has 
charge of the exhibition. 

The convention is to be held June 4 to 
8. It is the opportunity of a lifetime to 
let the world know about your advertis- 


ing. 














Income and Expense Statement 


YEAR 1922 


The following is a statement of the’income and expenses of the 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore, 
for the year ending December 31, 1922. 


Gross Income from Electric Sales................ $11,800,904.84 
(This was the amount billed for electricity to 
107,202 customers.) 


Gross Income from Gas Sales..................-+ 8,120,049.96 


(This was the amount, billed for gas to 159,720 
customers.) 


MiscdManecus Entomibss i3 oii... ces 6 oh o25 ses ta 455,129.38 


(This includes interest on money deposited in 
banks, profits from the sale of merchandise in- 
cluding gas and electric appliances, and sundry 
items of income. 


PORal Capes MN sae Ss ia artes 3.3 Gs $20,376,084.18 


(Total of the three preceding amounts.) 


Operating Expenses. ..............: $9,777,671.90 


(This covers all expenses involved in the opera- 
tions of the Company, including wages, coal, oil, 
materials, repairs, purchased gas, purchased d elec 
tricity, billing, accounting, collecting, etc., except 
charges for depreciation—renewals.) 

Includes no interest or return on capital. 





TR cis fas eee aes 1,674,054.94 


(This was the amount paid during the year 1922 
to the City of Baltimore, the State of Maryland 
the several counties of the State, and the Federal 
Government, for taxes of all kinds.) 


Operating Expenses and Taxes................:. 11,451,726.84 
DUOE TN, os ecg ces sak ss Si ee scan vaesees $ 8,924,357-34 


(This was the amount which remained after pay- 
ing operating expenses and taxes, as above.) 





Win Cs ie oe eh a sp ices ean Cems ee 3»405,688.19 


(This amount covers interest paid on Bonds owned 
by thousands of investors residing in Baltimore 
and elsewhere, issued for money used in building 
and equipping a part of the plants and distributing 
systems for gas and electric service to the people 
of Baltimore and vicinity.) 





OR I Se EE PETE Ee POE Te! $ 5,518,669.15 
(This is the balance that remained after paying 
operating expensés (not including depreciation— 
renewals), taxes, and fixed charges, as above.) 
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INCOME AND ExpENSE STATEMENT—Continued 


Brought forward... .. 
IN ing so sins snd ee bad Rds near etamenas 


(This is the amount of dividends paid to stock- 
holders (owners) of the Company, who numbered 
10,376 at December 31, 1922. The regular 8% 
dividend was paid on the common stock, and the 

uired dividends on the preferred stock, viz., 
8p, on Series “A” and 7% on Series “B”’.) 


NS i isons ss sok ee Kanade OT ade Ree 


(This amount remained after paying operating ex- 
penses, taxes, fixed charges and dividends.) 


Reserve for Depreciation (Renewals)............. 


(This amount was set aside as a Reserve to defray 
the cost of replacing property when withdrawn 
from service on account of obsolescence, inade- 
quacy, or from any other cause. This is an operat- 


ing expense.) 


Se We ROO WORT... .. «o> caweny ss) ocuee eae 


(This amount remained after providing for operat- 
ing expenses, taxes, fixed charges, dividends and 
depreciation—renewals.) 


Additions to Surplus................ $ 5,178.79 


(This is the amount of miscellaneous income col- 
lected during the year 1922, due on prior years’ 
operations.) 


Deduction from Surplus............. 20,675.59 


(This covers miscellaneous charges paid during 
the year 1922, incurred during prior years.) 


Amortization of Premium and Dis- 
count on First Refunding Mort- 
gage Series “B” 714% Bonds 
Redeemed December 1, 1922.... 925,621.30 


(This covers the charges in connection with a 
bond issue retired and the substituting of a new 
issue of like amount at a lower interest rate for the 
purpose of saving interest of approximately $100,- 
ooo per year for 23 years.) 


Sinking Fund Accrual............... 111,458.33 


(This sum was set aside toward the gradual retire- 
ment of First Refunding Mortgage Bonds.) 


Total Net Deductions from Surplus.............. 


Net Increase in Corporate Surplus for the year... . 


(This amount was transferred to the general sur- 
saad ga a for investment or other use, for the 
t of the business and its stockholders.) 


$ 5,518,669.15 
1,599,246.46 





$ 3,919,422.69 


1,345 ,000.00 





$ 2,5741422.69 


1,052,576.43 
$ 1,521,846.26 








A Remarkable Year Book 


L AST MONTH in these pages we de- 
scribed the ambitious newspaper ad- 
vertising program of the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light and Power Company 
of Baltimore. Since therm the company 
has issued its 1922 Year Book—a book 
in a class by itself, so far as year books 
go, and one which could well serve as a 
model for other public utility companies 
to emulate. Arthur 'W. Hawks, Jr., a 
member of the Managing Committee of 
this Section, is editor of the book and 
how well he has done his job is illus- 
trated by a double column article in the 
Baltimore News entitled, “Power Com- 
pany Gives Full Information to Share- 
holders.” Part of the article is repro- 
duced here: 


“The average annual report is unintel- 
ligible to the rank and file of stockhold- 
ers. They study the figures sometimes, 
and when they finish they know about as 
much of the condition of the property 
the report deals with as they did before. 
This confusion is obviated in the Gas 
and Electric Year Book. 

“There are nearly 7,000 residents of 
Baltimore and vicinity who own nearly 
a majority of the shares of stock in the 
company. Over a thousand of these are 
employees of the corporation, and by far 
the greater number own from 1 to 10 
shares. They have just as much right to 
know the true condition of the company 


“ ad 


as have the men who sit on the board of 
directors, or those who own big blocks 
of the samy Bs stock. The management 
recognizes this right; hence the publica- 
tion of the Year Book. 

“It was in 1910 when J. E. Aldred 
and associates acquired control of the 
Gas and Electric Company. One of Mr. 
Aldred’s first moves was to win the con- 
fidence of the public and he set out to 
accomplish this by placing his cards on 
the table face up. It was not an easy 
task to change the view of the public 
toward corporations. The people were 
suspicious of everything which bore the 
stamp ‘corporation’, and when the cam- 
paign was launched to ‘educate the pub- 
lic’ to the fact that there was such a 
thing as a corporation playing fair, it 
was met with sneers on the part of the 
unthinking. 

“Gradually the truth began to dawn 
upon the people and today probably no 
utility corporation in the United States 
has succeeded in establishing stronger 
relations with the people it serves than 
has the Gas and Electric Company. Cus- 
tomer ownership of the Gas and Electric 
Company also was hit upon by Mr. 
Aldred and his associates in the manage- 
ment of the company as a means of 
strengthening the good relations between 
the company and the public, and the fact 
that nearly 7,000 patrons of the com- 
pany are enrolled as stockholders is the 
answer whether the plan has been suc- 
cessful.” 


ol 








Growing Fast 


On March 10th, 215 advertising men in the public utility business 
had joined the Public Utilities Advertising Association, the new offi- 
cial department of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
Membership dues are $5.00 a year. Write this office for application 





card and take out a membership in the name of your company. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 





Canadian Gas Association 
Date of ‘| y= 2, 19 
D. R. Street, Ottawa Gas Co., Ottawa, 


Acting scons Sam A. Hills, Consumers’ Gas Co., 
Toronto. 
Conv., 1923. 


amy. oe yh Fncdk ong Rea 


Date of Aiation—Hex. 
Pres.—M. s, aa, Welea Gas Be Electric Co., 


See.—C. AY B B. Chapin, Grand Central Terminal, New 
Conv., 1923. 
Iilinois Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Mar. 
Pres—R. S. Wallace, Ceutrat Tilinois Light Co., 


Peori 
See-Tr—R. V “Or “brather, 305 Illinois Mine Workers 
7 dg., Springfield, Ill. 

mv., 1924 le 


Indiana Gas Association 


Date ¥ Gatotie—tat 2 
Pres.—F. B. : Tracy, Central Indians ie Co., Muncie, 


Sec. Tr-E. J Burke, Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, 
Conv., West. Baden Springs Hotel, West Baden, Ind., 
May 7, 1923. 


Iowa District Gas Association 


Date of AGpetion—Mex 21, 
B. Ma apaard qd. Citizens Ges & Electric Co., 
Waterloo, 


Sec.-Tr.—H. i "Sterreti Des Moines Gas Co., Des 
Conv., Hanford “Hotel, Mason City, April 18, 19, 20, 


Eke 


Michigan Gas Association 
Date of Affiliatio t. 18, 1919 
Fred Py ttle Creek Gas Co., Bat- 


Sch: ~ Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Missouri Association of Public — 

Date of Affiliation—Jun % ie 
Pres.—E. R. Tate, Missouri tilities Co., Mexico, 
Sec.-Tr.—F. D. Beardslee, 315 N. 12th St., St. Louis, 


oO. 
Wiley F. Corl, Affiliation Com., Missouri 
Utilities Co., Mexico, Mo. 
Conv., 1923, 


New England Association of Gas ear 


Date of Affiliation—Feb. 19, 
Pres.—C. E. ee , & eo & Co., Boston, 


See-Tr—J. LF Tudbury, Salem Gas Light Co., Salem, 
ass. 
Conv., Boston, 1923. 


Gas Sales Association of 7 eons 
par A. Woodhead. Arif Gas Light Co, 
ill kame as 4 


Sec.—M. ee Webber, 150 Congress St., Boston, 
Annual Meeting, 1923. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—April 25, 
Pres.—Jacob B. Jones - AB "Gas Light Co., 


ri m, N, 
Sec.-Tr.—H. E. Mason, Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Jee 


Conv., Hotel “Bellvue ‘Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 11, 12, 13. 
Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Date of Stites. & 
Pres.—F. S. Wade, Southern 2 T.. Gas Co., Los 


eles, Cal. 
Sec.-Tr.—W. .ttenderson, 812 Howard St., San 


ran 
Conv., Del — Cal., Sept. 11-14. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 10, 1919 
Pres. eae eh Lebanon Gas & Fuel Co., 
Sec.-Tr.—Geo. L. Callen, Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 
Conv., Hotel el Bellvue Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 11, .12, 13. 
South Central Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Oct. 15 
Pres.—F. “. Armbruster, ee Gas & Elec- 
c Co., Shreve ener, 
Sec.-Tr.—S- = Ballinger, San tonio Public Service 
San tonio, Texas. 
Conv., 1923. 


Southern Gas Association 

Date J Gadsden, The 
Pres.-P. H. fade 2 Us heed Gas Improvement 

Gani el hia, Pa 
Gas Co. Norfolk, Va. 
sat St. bomaae Fis, April 16-18, 1923, 
Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Pres.—J. P. Pulliam, Wijgesacta Public Service Co., 
iisewt 

Exec.-Sec.—J. Cadby, 445 45 Washington Bidg., Madi- 


son, Nn 
Conv., 1924. 








ae . 
Correction—Service Letter No. 40 
Through an error on our printer’s part, Service Letter No. 40 was dated 
February, 1922, instead of February, 1923. We regret this mistake, but since 
the mailing of these letters is done out of town, we had no opporunity to correct 


this error. 
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MANUFACTURERS SECTION 


F. A. LEMKE, Chairman 


G. W. PARKER, Vice-Chairman 


C. W. BERGHORN, Jr., Secretary 














MANAGING COMMITTEE—1923 





At Large 

E. P., Cleveland, Ohio 
. J» Philadelphia, Pa. 
Crane, Wa. M., New York, N. Y. 
Ds Harr, Je., J. S.. Newark, N. J. 
Dicker, E. S., Baltimore, 
Gazenz, J. J.. New York, N. Y. 
A Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Maxon, H. R., Muncie, Ind. 
McDoratp, Donatp, New York, N. Y. 
Noamax, E. A., New York, N, Y. 
Rosgrts, Eart W., Detroit, Mich. 
pam, was reine Ohio NJ 
TIT ‘ownsenD, Gloucester, N. J. 
oe W. H., Mansfield, Ohio. 








Representing Affiliated Societies 
M. Taunton, Mass. (Gas Sales of N. E.) 
c Philadelphia, (New Jersey) 
oe Se mae gs Pa. (Pennsylvania) 
A, E., Baltimore, Md. ( mm) 
._R., Toronto, Ont., Can. (Canadian) 
E. W., San neisco, Cal. (Pacific Coast 
Milwaukee, Wisc. (Wisconsin 
Mass. (N. E. Gas Eng. 
S Til. (Indiana) 
Tilinois) 
Ill, Clowa 
Texas Central) 
Mich, (Michigan) 
he. 


CHAIRMEN OF SECTION COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





Exhibition—F. A. Lzemxe, Kalamazoo, Mich, 

Nominating—J. S. DeHant, Jr., Newark, N. J. 

Division of Accessories Manufacturers—Esn. W. 
Roserts, Detroit, Mich. 

Division of Apparatus & Works Manufacturers—D. 
J. Conums, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Division of Industrial Appliance 
R, gre Oey Ind. 


ALD "“McDomaxa, 
a York, N. 


pA 
Office Labor Saving Devices—E. A. Non- 
man, New York, N. Y. 


Division of Gas Range Manufacturers—W. H. Tar- pivision of Water Heater Manufacturers—O. P. Smu- 
Pax, Mansfield, Ohio. LER, rain, Ohio, 

Division of Heati Appliance Manufacturers—E. Division of Maunfacturers—J. J. Gnuxz, New 
P. Batuey, \ Cleveland, Ohio. York, N. Y.  F 





A.G. A. Specifications'Should]Be Your 
Specifications 


The following article appeared in the monthly paper gotten out by one of our 
manufacturer members. Since its circulation reaches such places as department 
stores, hardware stores, appliance stores, etc., they are to be more than congratu- 
lated for their expounding of the doctrine of the A. G. A. Specifications. This is 
the right sort of cooperation—the kind that will bring results. (Eprror’s Note.) 


M™: or us know that “A. G. A.” 
stands for the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, But do we all really appreciate 
that the “specifications” for gas ranges 
and appliances, authorized by this asso- 
ciation are primarily designed for the 
benefit of the merchant, and his cus- 
tomer? 


This will be clear to all who remember 
that the American Gas Association is 
first of all interested in making and sell-- 
ing gas, but is broad minded enough to 
realize that its problem of selling gas is 
much simplified, and its customers kept 
satisfied, if the gas is used in a sturdy, 
long-lived, efficiently designed appliance. 
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To that end, the “Committee on Stand- 
ardization of Gas Appliance Specifica- 
tions” appointed by the officers of the 
Association, includes engineers who have 
spent most of their lives in the gas busi- 
ness, merchandisers who have country- 
wide reputations for successfully selling 
large quantities of gas appliances, and 
manufacturers who have always been 
noted for the high quality of their prod- 
uct. Does not the personnel of this com- 
mittee insure that their specifications are 
correct from an engineering standpoint ; 
that the requirements of the consumer, 
your customer, are met, and that the best 
manufacturing practices are followed? 


Every Point Thoroughly Covered 

As printed, the specifications comprise 
an eighteen-page booklet, 814” x 514”. 
Just to give you an idea of how care- 
fully each part and feature of a range is 
treated, we quote the following from this 
book : 

“Baking and broiling ovens to be fur- 
nished with linings to provide air space 
insulation to the ovens at sides and back. 
Where used for insulation solely, there 
is to be not less than 14” dead air space. 
Baking oven to be furnished with a top 
lining, providing not less than 14” 
“pace.” 

“It should be possible to fully observe 
the baking oven burner flames without 
opening either the baking or broiling 
oven doors.” 

“The outside parts of the tops of ov- 
ens on elevated and cabinet types of 
ranges, if of sheet steel, to be not less 
than No. 20 gauge.” 

“Rack supports, when made of sheet 
metal, to be not less than No. 26 gauge, 
and to be made of channel construction 
to prevent racks from tilting when par- 
tially withdrawn.” 
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(Continued on page 255.) 


“The flue collar to be of cast iron, or 
if sheet steel, to be not less than No. 20 
gauge. Collar for flue connection to be 
on top of range and to be so ventilated 
that the placing of a vessel over the col- 
lar will not prevent the oven products 
from escaping.” 

“Top burners to be cored castings and 
not to have any loose parts. The gas 
outlets to be drilled ports. No cone 
spreaders to be used. The distance be- 
tween the tops of the burners and the 
bottom of a vessel placed on the top 
grates to be not less than 1% inches, nor 
more than 1% inches.” 

“Cocks and valves are to be tested and 


; required to remain tight and free from 


leaks under an air pressure of three 
pounds per square inch. Test to be made 
with cocks submerged in shallow water.” 

“Manifolds to be not less than 34” 
extra heavy wrought iron or steel pipe 
and all ends to be carefully reamed on 
the inside to remove the obstruction or 
burr caused by cutting.” : 

“Manifolds not to be constructed of 
bent pipe. Manifold supports to be of 
split type instead of solid pattern.” 

These quotations are, of course, only 
a small part of the specifications, but we 
trust will make clear our point that a 
carefully chosen standard is set up for 
each detail of the range. 


Compare Ranges First by This Standard 

It would not be practical for you and 
your fellow merchants, each to have his 
own engineering department to test and 
approve various appliances that interest 
you from a merchandising viewpoint. 
Fortunately, this problem in the case of 
gas ranges, has been handled for you. 
Ask first if the range presented for your 
approval and purchase, is built in strict 
accordance with A. G. A. Specifications. 
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Prizes for the Companies Making the Best 
Records of Appliance Sales Per Meter 


HE Executive Board has approved the recommendation of the Commercial 

Section to award suitable prizes to the member gas companies making the 
most creditable performance in appliance sales per meter covering the period 
September, 1922, to August, 1923, inclusive. 

Data blanks have been furnished to the member companies on which the 
records of appliance sales may be reported monthly to the Association head- 
quarters. Additional blanks will be supplied on request. 

There will be four prizes awarded at the 1923 Convention, two awards in 
each group of northern and southern companies, Just what these prizes will be 
has not yet been determined; they will, however, be some suitable recognition to 
the companies having the largest dollar appliance sales per meter for the twelve 
months ending August, 1923. 

The standing of the first ten companies in each group for the last four months 
of 1922 is shown in the accompanying tables. A study of these results will dis- 
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close a wide difference in the appliance sales per meter of these companies, which 
difference is still further marked from the reports of several hundred other com- 


It is hoped that the results achieved by the leading companies will be an in- 
centive for other companies and help to establish some standard of appliance 
sales per meter performance towards which every member company of the Asso- 
ciation will strive. 

How do the results in your Company compare with the companies listed 
below ? 


Average $ 
Appliance Sales 
No. Company Location Meters Per Month 
Northern Companies 
1. Lexington Gas Co., earn age Sarg 559 $1.47 
2. Wisconsin Valley Electric Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 1030 1.32 
3. North Shore Gas Co. Wa Ill. 14308 1.30 
4 Madison Gas & Electric Co., Madison, Wis. 10580 1.17 
5. Lebanon Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa. 1165 1.13 
6. Arlington Gas Light Co., Arlington, Mass. 9078 98 
7. Public Service Gas Co., Princeton, N. J. 1482 89 
& Freeport Gas Co., Freeport, Ill. 5140 28 
9. Ottumwa Gas Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 4427 75 
10. Northampton Gas Light Co., Northampton, Mass. 4179 73 
Southern Companies 
1. Rocky Mount Public Works, Rocky Mount, N. C. 2307 1.71 
2. Columbus Electric & Power Co., Columbus, Ga. 2661 1.53 
3. Southern Public Utility Co., Charlotte, N. C. 4838 1.51 
4 —_ Gas. Co., acksonville, Fla. 12770 1.29 
5. Tampa Gas Co., ampa, Fla. 8445 1.13 
6. Roanoke Gas Light Co., Roanoke, Va. 6259 92 
7. Knoxville Gas Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 4538 - 16 
8 El Paso Gas Co., El Paso, Tex. 11868 68 
9. Pensacola Gas Co., Pensacola, Fla. 3282 64 
10. Gas Light Co. of Augusta, Augusta, Ga. 5590 M4 








' For Those Companies Interested in Outdoor 
Gas Lighting 
“The Lighting of Our Streets” is the title of Bulletin No. 106 just 


issued by the British Commercial Gas Association, offices 30, Gros- 
venor Gardens, London, S. W. 1. 


This Bulletin contains illustrations of many gas street lighting 


installations which are described in detail. 
Requests for this Bulletin should be made direct to the B. C. G. A. 
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Committee will help you sell 


your customers the idea that for heating water you can do it better with gas. 
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This is the cover page of the latest Special Sales Bulletin on gas water heating. The 


This is a plan for an intensive cooperative movement of the entire industry to sell 


this big undeveloped field, 
A copy of this Bulletin will be sent on receipt of your request. 





suggestions made in this Bulletin by our Sales Stimulation 





Sales Managers:— 
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Efficient Method for Heating 
Cleaning Tanks 


The above illustration shows an up-to-date method of heating clean- 
ing vats and tanks. It is very efficient, quick in heating up, safe, 
easily cleaned and maintained in perfect working order; can easily be 
adapted to existing tanks and vats. Where grease-covered metal parts 6 \)) j 
must be cleaned, it is a most suitable method of heating as there is "5 
plenty of space for the dislodged grease to settle without coating the 
heating surface and thus reducing the efficiency. 


Tests on this installation showed an efficiency of 86% when heating 
up. Daily consumption about 2500 cu. ft. with a maximum gas de- 
mand of 450 cu. ft. per hr. 


For more detailed information apply to A. G. A. Headquarters. 





























HE SINGEING of cotton yarn by carri- 
ig type cotton yarn singeing ma- 
chines as described and shown in the il- 
lustrations herewith is an excellent ex- 
ample of the application of gas to this 
branch of the cotton goods manufactur- 
ing industry. 

The machines are 6 burner carriage 
type machines, the burners being slotted, 
atmospheric and about 4’ 6” long. They 
are mounted on the movable carriage 
and the gas connection is flexible. 

The carriage is counter-balanced with 
heavy weights as shown in Fig. 1 and so 
arranged that when it is lowered by 
means of the operating handle, the motor 
which draws the yarn is disconnected 
and the gas is turned down, Each two 
burners are controlled by a large globe 
valve shown in the illustration. The 
valve shown under the carriage shuts 
off the gas from the whole machine. 





Cotton Yarn Singeing 





The yarn is drawn through the reeds 
and over the burners at a speed varying 
from 50 to 100 feet per minute accord- 
ing to the size and character of the yarn, 
the larger sizes running at lower speeds. 
The gas consumption also varies with 
the size of the yarn processed. 

As shown in Fig. 1, the machine is in 
actual operation, the yarn is in motion 
and the gas flames are rather indistinctly 
shown as light streaks across the surface 
of the yarn between the reed racks. 

Fig. 2 gives more complete details of 
the burner and the method of application 
of the flame. The gas supply and two of 
the globe valve controls are shown in 
this illustration as is also the crank by 
which the carriage is raised and lowered. 
This is in the lower right-hand corner. 

Further details on this installation 
may be secured by applying to Associa- 
tion headquarters. 



































Mother Goose Up-to-Date 


John N. Cadby, Secretary of the Wisconsin Utilities Association, 
has been in telepathic communication with Mother Goose, with the result 
that the old lady has been completely sold on the public utility business 
and has turned out a revised edition of her rhymes. 

This winter you may expect to hear something like this emanating 


from the nursery: 
Old King Coal 


Was a dirty old soul, 
And a dirty old soul was he; 
Along came a gas man 
And baked him a while 
And instead of one King 


There were three. 


Other rhymes 


The first was King Gas 

Who cooked all the meals, 
He was clean and quiet and fine. 

The next was King Coke 
‘Who warmed the house, 

He was cleaner than coal 
From the mine. 


The last was — Tar 

Who made perfume and dyes, 
Beautiful things and sweet ; 

The three young kings 
Are all the 

Since Old King Coal’s defeat. 


are equally interesting. Sample copies of the pamphlet 


may be obtained from Mr. Cadby, 445 Washington Building, Madison, 


Wisconsin. 
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Making the Easter Bonnet 


I“ THE MANUFACTURING of ladies’ hats, 
gas fuel is required for each heating 
step, employing appliances such as gas 
steam boilers, gas heaters, irons, hatter’s 
stoves, etc. 

As the different seasons approach, the 
designers are busy constructing the 
shapes of hats for that particular season, 
which will harmonize with the prevalent 
styles, and hundreds of designs are 
made up for approval of the manufac- 
turers. After the selections are made 
of shapes, styles, widths of brims, etc., 
the models are forwarded to the mould- 
er, who casts male and female aluminum 
dies enabling the hat manufacturer to 


make up the popular shapes in large lots. 

Figure 1 shows three furnaces using 
gas for melting the composition which is 
ladied out and poured in sand moulds 
for casting dies. On the floor are sev- 
eral finished castings ready for shaping 
the hats under pressure. 

In figure 2 can be seen a row of 
stamping machines in which the dies for 
hat shaping are placed. One half of the 
die is fastened to the lower part of the 
frame and the other half to the upper 
part. The straw or felt is placed over 
the lower half of the die, which is 
brought down, bringing the two dies to- 
gether. The upper half of the die is 
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Fig. 2 


heated by a small perforated copper coil 
burner which is shaped to conform with 
the shape of the die. The press is then 
closed and left that way for a period of 
about two minutes, during which time 
pressure on the material is exerted 
causing the heat applied to the fabric to 
shape a hat according to the form of the 
die. This method of shaping is em- 
ployed where production is required and 
not quality. 

On the left side of the stamping ma- 
chines, a hydraulic press can be seen that 
is used also for shaping, with the excep- 
tion that a finer grade of straw or felt hat 
is used, and that it is heated by steam in- 
stead of direct application of heat. 

The better shaping method employed 
in the manufacturing of hats is shown 
in Figure 3, where a superior type of hat 
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is made. Instead of shaping with pres- 
ses or stamping machines, the work is 
done by hand with a gas fired hatter’s 
iron internally heated. As this method 
is slow and requires skill, it is only ap- 
plied to the higher priced hats, although 
the process employed is simple. The op- 
erator places the straw or felt on a 
wooden block, and steams same to soften 
the material. He then works the hat 
into the shape of the wooden block, 
while the steam from a gas fired boiler 
is softening it, and although by looking 
at the photograph, it appears easy, it 
nevertheless requires skill on the part of 
the operator in thoroughly steaming the 
material and working every curve and 
angle into the design or model. After 
this operation, the hat is sized with a 
glue composition, so that it will retain 
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Fig. 3 


its shape. A dry room heated by steam 
coils or indirect gas fired radiators is 
used for drying, before the hat is ready 
for trimming by the milliner. 

A gas fired steam boiler is used in dye- 
ing and finishing of feathers for hats, as 
shown in Figure 4. These feathers are 
purchased in quantities, in their original 
colors as taken from birds, and are 
washed thoroughly with warm water, 
before they are dyed. In lots of from 
single feather to tubsfull, the feathers 
are then dyed in tubs. The length of 
time required for the dyeing process de- 
pends upon the color, as, for instance, 
black requires from 1%4 to 2 hours of a 
constant boil in order to get proper re- 
sults, whereas the lighter colors and 


shades can be dyed in three or four 
minutes. The trade very often desire 
very difficult shades matched, and in or- 
der to do this, blending of different col- 
ors is employed. 

Gas fired steam boilers are also used 
in the manufacture of artificial leaves, 
flowers, etc. The material used is gen- 
erally linen or muslin, and is dyed, 
starched and strapped on a frame, which 
is hung up, for drying in a drying oven 
heated by gas. 

After drying, the material is removed 
from the frame and petals of the flowers 
or the various shaped leaves are cut out 
by placing the material on a large wood- 
en block similar to that of the butchers 
and using a steel cutter and mallet. 
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It can be seen that gas plays an im- 
portant part in the manufacture of 
ladies’ hats, and this class of business 
should be developed in all large cities. 
The simplicity with which the gas steam 
boiler operates, requiring little or almost 
no care of a workman, and the fact that 


using gas for heating permits of locating 
in better types and classes of buildings, 
eliminating the inconvenience of depend- 
ing upon steam from central coal steam 
plants, is sufficient to bring home to the 
manufacturers of hats the advantages of 
gas in their work. 





Fig. 4 

















Trials and Tribulations 


The trials and tribulations of a meter reader are many. Many dogs bite 
them, many irritable housewives almost bite them and hold them personally 
responsible because gas bills are too high. They walk many miles in all kinds 
of weather. In most houses the meters are located in the basement. Often, as 
a meter reader prepares to descend into this sacred spot, he is greeted with such 
commands as, “Don’t go down there today; come back tomorrow,” or “Wait 
until I go down first,” or “Don’t come down until I call you.” When the meter 
reader is then admitted to the basement he inhales an aroma that recalls the 
days before the name of Volstead became a household word. i 
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Sulphur Compounds Other than Hydrogen Sulphide in Gas 
as a Factor Governing the Selection of Gas Coals* 


Dats collected by J. B. Craven, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, and report prepared 


by W. A. Dunkley, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Urbana, IIl., Members of A. GA 


Committee. 


4 ges AMOUNT of sulphur compounds, 
which may be permitted to remain in 
gas for public distribution, is limited in 
practically every state and city where 
laws or ordinances governing the gas in- 
dustry are in force. In most cases the 
regulations prescribe that the gas shall be 
free from hydrogen sulphide, as deter- 
mined by the lead acetate test performed 
in a prescribed manner and that the 
amount of sulphur in all other forms 
shall not exceed a certain maximum. 
This limit is 30 grains per 100 cubic 
feet of gas, in the following states: 


A. Purification 


Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nevada 
New York (2nd Dist.) 
North Dakota 
Washington 

Wisconsin 


In Oregon the prescribed maximum 
is 25 grains per 100 cu. ft. 

Some cities also have municipal regu- 
lations limiting the total sulphur remain- 
ing in the gas per 100 cu. ft. as follows: 


Battle Creek, Mich. 30 grains 
Cone Raids, Ian a. 
Cedar Ta. 3" 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Illinois 
Indiana 


*Published by permission of the Director of the Bureau of Mines. 
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Charleston, ® dha Cc. 


ttanooga, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Flint, Mich. 
Grand neues, . 
Kalamazoo, Mi 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Los les, Calif. 
Mason City, Iowa 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Apr. 1 to Oct. 1; rest of year 
New Orleans, 
a, Nebr. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Apr. 1 to Oct. 1; other times 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota : 
The purpose of the present investiga- 


tion was to learn if possible, about how 
much leeway our present gas manufac- 
turing processes permit, with the coals 
now used. We know from past experi- 
ence, just about to what degree purifi- 
cation costs will be increased with in- 
creased content of H,S in the gas, but, 
since the other forms of sulphur are 
not removed from the gas and we have 
no cheap and simple means of removing 
them, they seem at the present time to 
set the limit with respect to sulphur con- 
tent for coals to be used. 

It was also desired to determine, if 
possible, whether oxide purifiers as now 
used materially reduce the amount of 
these fixed sulphur compounds in the 
gas. It has been stated in the literature 
of gas purification that the free sulphur 
present in fouled oxide is capable to an 
appreciable extent, of removing carbon 
disulphide from gas and it was desired 
to learn whether the amount of this 
sulphur compound thus removed was at 
all considerable under usual operating 
conditions. 

A questionnaire was sent out to sev- 
eral gas and coke oven companies re- 
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questing the following information: 


1. What is the total sulphur content of 

your crude 
What is the H,S content? 

2. What is the total sulphur content of 
your purified gas? 

3., What kind of purifying material do you 
user 

4. What method of revivification do you 
ar 

What is the average percentage of sul- 

phur in your described oxide? 

6. What method do you use for determin- 
-— total gs ge in the gas? 

. What is the sulphur content of your 
gas coal or water gas generator fuel? 

Replies were received from most of 
the companies to whom the question- 
naire was sent, but most of them were 
not in position to give the information 
sought with respect to the first question, 
namely, the amount of total sulphur and 
the amount of hydrogen sulphide in the 
unpurified gas. It was stated in nearly 
every case that no total sulphur tests 
were made on unpurified gas. We were 
not successful, therefore, in getting 
much accurate information regarding 
the amount of sulphur compounds other 
than H,S removed by the purifiers. In 
a single coke oven plant in which separ- 
ate tests were made, it was reported that 
the average amount of H,S in the un- 
purified gas over a period of three 
months was 181 grains per 100 cu. ft. 
and 5 grains in the purified gas. The 
carbon disulphide in the unpurified gas 
was reported as 9 grains and that in the 
purified gas as 1 grain per 100 cu. ft. 
In this case there was an apparent re- 
moval of 8 grains or 88 per cent; but 
whether tests were taken with sufficient 
frequency, so that this actually repre- 
sented the state of affairs is uncertain. 

Another plant reported 20.7 grains of 


.sulphur other than H,S ahead of the 


purifiers and 18.2 grains after the puri- 
fiers. In the coke oven gas purified 
at the same plant, 9.1 grains were re- 
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ported at the inlet of the purifiers and 
7.0 grains after the purifiers. In the first 
case the removal was 12 per cent and in 
the second case, 23 per cent. While the 
above figures alone would hardly be suf- 
ficient to establish a definite rule, it 
seems that under certain conditions the 
oxide purifiers do remove some of the 
sulphur compounds other than H,S. 
The amount removed probably depends 
upon the amount of free sulphur present 
in the mass. 

The information obtained from the 
replies to the questionnaire, while some- 
what incomplete is summarized in the 
following table: 

From this table, somewhat incomplete 
though it is, a few conclusions can be 
drawn. In the first place, it appears that 
the total sulphur content of the purified 

Total 
Sulphur in 

Purified 

Gas 


Grains 
H.S in 
100 cu. ft. 
Crude Gas 


Kind 
Plant of 
Gas 


Sulphur 
—— Purifying 


gas is not now a limiting factor in the 
choice of coal. Coals which yield up to 
600 grains of H,S per 100 cu. ft. in the 
gas do not in any of the cases studied, 
yield much more than one-half of the 
total sulphur maximum to the purified 
gas. 

There is no well defined relation be- 
tween the sulphur content of the coal 
and either the H,S content of the crude 
gas or the total sulphur content of the 
purified gas, neither is high H,S always 
accompanied by high fixed sulphur. 

Another point to be noted is that the 
degree of sulphiding of discarded oxides 
seldom reaches that degree, 50 to 60 per 
cent, so often given as a figure for best 
purifying performance despite the fact 
that all of the plants included are large 
ones, in which best performance would 

Kind 
of Revivifi- 
cation 
Method 


Kind of Sulphur 
we , 


C in 
Material Used Coal—% 





Coke Oven 620 6.05 


Rust Oxide Crescent No 
Pocohontas analysis 


LaBelle 





Coke Oven 405 11.5 


Out of No 
Boxes analysis 





Coke Oven 
Water 


Borings 
Out of 


—— amisonHV 1.1 
and Lux. Boxes 


vis HV 1,2 





Horizontal 
Retorts 


Westmore- .9 to 
land 1.2 


ey ig Out of 
Federal 


Boxes 





Horizontal 
Retorts 


Coke Oven 
Water 


Partly out W. Va. 35 0.73 
of Boxes to 38% 
Partl Volatile 


“in Situ” 


Borings 





Coke Oven 


Natural 
Oxide 


Out of 
Boxes 


Fairmont 
36.5% 
Volatile 





Coke Oven 


All kinds Elkhorn 





Coke Oven 
Water 


Milburn & 


Borings 
Pocohontas 


Out of 
Boxes 





Verticals 
Water 


All kinds Westmore- 
land, Roda 


Pocohontas 
Amherst 


In situ, 
rotating 
and out of 
Boxes 





Coke Oven 
Water 


None yet Natural & 
Discarded Mine Water & Out of 
Boxes 


Rotation KentuckyHV_ .78 
New River 


LV 
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be expected. It seems, therefore, that 
50 to 60 per cent sulphur is usually an 
unattainable figure under conditions 
commonly prevailing, which might in- 
clude incomplete detarring of the gas be- 
fore the purifiers, labor costs too high 
to warrant handling oxide a sufficient 
number of times to obtain the highest 
degree of saturation with sulphur and 
lack of confidence in the feasibility of 
employing to a greater degree, revivifi- 
cation in place. It is interesting to note 
that in only three of the ten plants given 
in the table was revivification in place 
practiced. It is undoubtedly true that 


the method has its faults which prevents 
operators from taking advantage of its 
theoretical advantages to the degree pos- 
sible. 

The ends sought for in gathering data 


for this report, have not been entirely 
achieved. A further study of conditions 
which tend to make the sulphur in coal 
go over into fixed sulphur compounds 
would be useful. Likewise the condi- 
tions in purifiers which tend to the eli- 
mination of a part of the fixed sulphur 
in the purifiers, should be better under- 
stood. From the data gathered, how- 
ever, it seems that with liquid or other 
purification methods which will permit 
the removal of additional amounts of 
H,S from the gas cheaply, the fixed sul- 
phur content of the finished gas will be 
no bar to the use of coals of considerably 
higher sulphur content unless the higher 
sulphur coals should yield a proportion- 
ately much larger amount of fixed sul- 
phur to the gas. 
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The Engineering Experiment Station of the University of Illinois has ré- 


cently issued Bulletin No. 133 on “A Study of Explosions of Gaseous Mixtures.” 


This Bulletin gives the results of a very complete investigation of tests 
with manufactured gas as well as a historical review of the principal researches 
in this subject and a bibliography on gaseous explosions. Copies may be secured 
by writing direct to The Engineering Experiment Station, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIL. 














Technologic Paper No. 222 of the Bureau of Standards, recently issued, and 
entitled “Relative Usefulness of Gases of Different Heating Value and Adjust- 
ments of Burners for Changes in Heating Value and Specific Gravity,” contains 
much valuable data. These tests, the results of which are contained therein, 
were run in connection with the recent investigation by the Public Service 
Commission of Maryland in the Baltimore case. 




















Capacities of Consumers’ Meters 


To Each Company Member: 

In February you were asked to tell this Committee what meter sizes you were 
using, or desired to use, and the hourly capacity of each size. From your replies 
and from other sources of information, two facts are at once apparent. First, 
though text books show eleven sizes, as follows: 3, 5, 10, 20, 30, 45, 60, 100, 150, 
200 and 300 for hourly capacities to 3500 cubic feet, present practice is to obtain 
this range of capacity by the use of not more than seven sizes. Second, that most 
companies follow one or the other of the two schedules below. 

Screw and Hourly Capacity Screw and 
Case ~ Cu. Ft. Case Size 
10 10 

30 
60 
150 
100 
200 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago, being especially de- 
sirous of obtaining large capacity meters, is now using the following schedule: 
Screw and Hourly Capacity 
Case Size Cu. Ft. 
5 150 
10 260 
30 
*11 
*25 
*40 
*60 
*170 
*Design peculiar in Chicago. 

These schedules are given here and now to focus your attention on concrete 
practices. Immediate criticism and comment of every kind is invited to be sent to 
Walton Forstall, Chairman, 1401 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

Committee on Standardization of Capacities of Consumers’ Meters, 


Watton Forstaty, Chairman. 
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(Continued from page 240.) 
If it is, be assured the stove is strong York City, will gladly give you a list of 
and durably constructed, and incorpor- range makers whose product is made in 
ates sound engineering ideas of gas accordance with their specifications, so 
range construction. The American Gas don’t hesitate to ask them if you want 
Association, 342 Madison Avenue, New such a list. 
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Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED 
Engineer for company in 


tory. Must be thorough! 

enced ag gene oe work, a : high and 
and cast iron 

ifaat'be able to handle men and juce results. 

y has 50,000 meters and offers a splendid 

ongertunity for capable man. Address A. G. A. 


ay ‘io. 019. » 4, ae as Departs High 
t. 

a. distribution. a ano ys running 

ices, regulators, meters, gas ap- 

Permanent maintenance, and 


WANTED-Saperintenden Gas Department in an 
eastern electric company with a send- 
out of approximately by ay ogy cubic feet a year. 


spreterrel tor this position. Address 


1 
Gut, men Ll ont electric 
cape, salary d excellent future pros, 
sree: details i ~ experi- 


uate pbost 22 to 
pt go 


Address A 


a_gas and electric com 

oe ae wat wie has hac 

general routine wor 

ally on the complaint or service des 

please give outline of eee, references an 
salary an Ad 

Key No. 

WANTED taesittner competent to handle all kinds 
of gas fitting and complaint work with small 
gas company. Must have had several years’ 

Ke e ence with reliable gas companies. dress 
y 

A GAS. COMPANY situated in a medium sized 
semi-foreign city desires a live Commercial 

anager. Must be familiar with domestic and 
sadgewrtas appliances and competent to handle 
New Bag ent. In reply, please 
education, lan; es spoken o 
English, if any, whether married, i, ape 
references. Address: A. G. 





WANTED—Two Industrial Gas Salesmen for middle 
Cigerience, selery ateeetive, gas rate, State 
Key salary wan G. A. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


WANTED—Position by a man of large 
ence tm ne bustuecs whe hes oe 
iy, of sales 


meral ex- 


WANTED—Position of sounalhitthy as Manager 
or Industrial Fuel Engineer—i8 years varied ex- 
perience in the gas business. References and 
service record .furni A. G. A. 

Key No. 142, 

POSITION WANTED—By-Product, Coke-Oven Ex- 
ecutive seeks more responsible connection. Fitted 
for Chief Chemical sneentes, Assistant-Superin- 
tendent or Assistant paungee. University 
Graduate. Alexander Hamilton aoe Gradu- 
ate. Nearly seven’ years t 3000 ton 
plone. F mie -two years old. one = Address 


Key No. 151. 


POSITION WANTED as smpnintentons of small gas 
f a lant. 
nm all 
and distribution, high 
and low pressure systems. Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 152. 








Key = i 
COMMERCIAL MANAGER OR GAS APPLIANCE 
SALESMAN: 


fice or outside selling. Experienced 
personnel of the departments. Address A. 

Key No. 154. 

WANTED—Gas Eaginest, onpertonced in coal and 
water gas luction, with large experience in 
po ram work, would = @ position as su- 

sory engineer’ of a large plant or chain o 

Plants or. or a pearson a pon ~y~y engineer, 
pable of on large tests on @ 

operating are sie and of of getting results. Paes 

use of bituminous coal in water os pro- 

ion. Has been an active member of several 

G. A. technical committees. Author of several 

publications on technical sub- 

ets in Chemical Engineering from a 

bs dle western we Age 38, mar- 

— employed. Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 149. 


watson ties for a position of ater re- 
sponsibility. ot present manager of gas com- 
pany in city of over 5000 gas consumers. Experi- 
ence consists of four years as manager and 
eleven years in conntiog, construction aad dis- 
tribution. Age 39, Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 157. 
WANTED—Plant or General Superintendent posi- 
tion wanted by married man, who has grown ap 
the gas aro ge and worked through the 
jes a! and distribution Ppwenste to 
General Superintendent of plant of 1,000,000 cubic 
feet per day capacity. Thirteen years with last 
company. and eater gas manufacture and 
—_ and low erupeige , tion. College grad- 
Address A. G 


Key 1 No. 155. 

WATE -Dareienee’ gas man yenid coopect =~ 
a going company in erial capacity. n 
report with th reasonable” notice. No choice as to 








156. 

WANTED—Position as manager of small gas plant 
(about 10,000 meters) or sales manager of larger 
plant. Can furnish the very best reference. 

ey No. 158. 














Advisory Council 


Gen. S. Bamnows ........-0+-.-+....Frovidence, R. L 
W. H. Bamrnouw ......... ..-+.-...New York, N, ¥. 
Nicworas F, Braby ...........----..New York, N. ¥. 
Jouw A. Barrrom ...........--....Sam Francisco, Cal 
Howarp BRuce ......05+ss0+ee+es000+-Baltimore, Md. 
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M. C. ROBBING ...dcececds sosees .-.New York, N. Y. 
Guo. D. ROPER ....ceasces woeceessccees ROCiOrd, EL 
Gro. WILLIAMS ...ccecceesecsss.esbeew York, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


BBADQUARTERS: 842 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, KN. TY. 





Officers and Directors 
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MARTIN B. DALY 
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Section Officers 
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